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Sale of Live Stock on 
the Denver Market 


During October Totaled 
448,564 Head 


No one need hesitate shipping to 
a market with this capacity 


Cattle receipts increased 55 per cent, from 
83,300 in October, 1926, to 129,687 head in 
1927—an increase of 46,387. 


Sheep receipts increased 50 per cent, from 
463,767 in October, 1926, to 691,110 in 1927— 
an increase of 227,343. 
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60 years 
of unfailing service 





FOR sixty years Armour and Company has 
been rendering unfailing service to the world— 
providing a broad outlet for the livestock from 
thousands of farms and supplying fresh, whole- 
some meat to millions of consumers. 


In those sixty years Armour and Company 
has grown prodigiously. The little slaughter- 
house on the shore of the Chicago River has 
multiplied into a score of great packing plants, 
five hundred branch houses, thousands of refrig- 
erator cars, and a world-wide organization of 
men skilled in the processing, handling and 
selling of meat. . 


The vision of the founder and the company’s 
high ideals as regards service and quality, 
have contributed in making the company one 
of the world’s greatest industrial and business 
organizations. 


On this happy birthday we are ready and 
willing to dedicate ourselves anew to the inter- 
esting job that is ours—supplying the world’s 
most vital commodity and trying constantly to 
improve our product and our service. 


Fblea Oe 


President ‘ 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY 


U.S.A. 








(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103. Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 





Science Conquers Greatest Calf Menace! 


World’s Largest Exclusive 
Blackleg Vaccine Labor- 
atory Supplies Cattle [n- 
dustry With Sure Means eee 
of ] mmuniz in g A gainst This Franklin Laboratory in Amarillo, Texas, is in the heart 

of the great Panhandle calf-producing region. Dr. O. M. Frank- 


Deadliest of Diseases. a personal supervision. U. S. Veterinary License 
\ X J HEREVER man suffers he seeks relief. When epidemics slay his live stock, 





he diligently searches for means of stopping the losses. 
No fight against disease has proved more successful than that against 
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: AL Once a devastating scourge that defied all control, Blackleg is now a con- 
Z\ tii] quered foe. 
' By means of proper vaccination, all Blackleg losses are eliminated. 


The first great success in producing dependable Blackleg Vaccines was 
achieved by Dr. O. M. Franklin when with the Kansas Experiment Station. 


The second great advance came after further years of experimentation on 
the part of Dr. Franklin in the Laboratory shown above. 


New Methods Produce Positive Lifetime Immunity With One Dose 


no This more recent improvement employs a new and highly scientific process 

SERUM COMPANY by which the Vaccine is doubly sterilized, and its potency and purity 
Now the brought up to a degree of perfection heretofore unattained. 

0. M. FRANKLIN Dr. O. M. Franklin gives his Vaccine constant personal attention and per- 


BLACKLEG SERUM CO. mits only that which meets the most exacting standards to be released for 
General Offices, Denver sale. 


Laboratory, Amarillo = You can use Franklin Vaccine with the utmost confidence, and feel that 
Other Sales Offices the few cents per dose higher price is an investment in certainty and safety 


Kansas City Wichita to9 important to neglect. 
Omaha Alliance 


Wort Worth Marfa Fresh stocks are always obtainable at exclusive Drugstore Agencies in all 
El Paso Rapid City trading centers. The dramatic story of the victory over Blackleg is told in 
Santa Maria Calgary our 32-page illustrated “Calf Book.” Send for free copy today. 





“BLACKLEG 
VACCINE 


Send in your Name Tear off and mail today to nearest office. 
and Address for your 


copy of the 
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No cost or obligation Address 
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The Search for the Longhorns 


BY JOHN H. HATTON 


Denver, Colorado 


“CHAMPION” 


A celebrated longhorn steer of 1878, owned by J. M. Dobie, of San Antonio. Went to Chicago and Paris. Was probably twenty-five or thirty 
years old when he died, 
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A BUNCH OF LONGHORNS 
The speckled steer at the left is a Brahma cross; the white one is a young Brahma bull 


such a title would have been quite out of place 

in bovine circles. And as recently as July, 1927, 
we would have hesitated in using it. Not so in 
August, only one month later, after we had searched 
out the one-time strongholds of this famous and 
picturesque type of cattle. 

“We never miss the water till the well runs dry,” 
is an old truism. It has been particularly emphasized 
in the case of the longhorns in this country. And I 
would insert here just a word in commendation of 
those occasional characters in our citizenship who 
take a little time now and then to call up the past; 
who, out of praiseworthy reverence for the good 
things upon which we have builded (things that have 
stepped aside in the name of progress, to be sure), 
are thoughtful to see that appropriate monuments 
are placed along the wayside. 


No country or people should forget its progressive 
history or valued traditions. We are bigger and 
better for remembering them. It remained for Will 
C. Barnes—well-known author, public official, and 
one-time cowman—to urge, amid many disappoint- 
ments, and finally to achieve, a monument to the 
Texas longhorn. But his memory is not to be pre- 
served in marble slab nor granite shaft. It is to be 
a living, breathing remnant of this hardy breed of 
cattle that sixty years ago had pressed back the 
buffaloes and the Indians until the whole country, 
almost, from the Gulf to the Canadian border, was 
theirs. Now they have all but disappeared. The 
simple process of evolution and the survival of the 
fittest had left almost forgotten and extinct these 
animals which were so closely joined to the earlier 
history, romance, adventure, and development of the 
Southwest. We are not urging their reinstatement. 
That would be out of keeping with progress. We 
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would simply keep fresh their memory, just as we 
sacredly preserve the first steam-engine, the cotton- 
gin, the stage-coach, or any of the many things that 
have chiseled their names on the milestones of 
progress. 

Origin of the Longhorns 


Whence the longhorn race of cattle—what were 
their forebears? “When the first Spanish adventurers 
set foot on the American continent, they found 
neither horses nor cattle. Both are exotics.” The 
first cattle to come to our American shores were some 
calves brought from San Domingo in 1521 by 
Gregorio Villalobos, a governor-general sent to “New 
Spain” as ruler. They were swum ashore near Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, from some Spanish ships. San Do- 
mingo was a stopping-point in the West Indies where 
it was customary to break the voyage from old Spain. 

These Spanish calves were the progenitors of the 
millions of longhorn cattle that spread from Vera 
Cruz northerly over the coastal plains of Texas and 
the plains region of the Far West. They found them- 
selves in a region much like that which they left in 
Spain, and thrived from the first. They became the 
pioneers of our western cattle industry. 


Characteristics of the Type 


Contrasted with our modern improved breeds of 
cattle, they may be characterized as a leggy, hardy, 
active animal (the cows weighing up to 800 pounds), 
with long, keen horns and an aggressive disposition. 
This fitted them admirably for the national pastime 
of the Spanish people—which pastime, as we know, 
has been preserved to the present through the hun- 
dreds of years. In colors they range from black, 
brindle, dun, spotted, buckskin, red, white, etc., to 
various combinations of these colors. Coarse hairs 
about the forehead and in the ears, and a fish-shaped 
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prominence of the bone along the top of the rump, 
just back of a line across the hip-bones, are special 
characteristics. “Breed off the fish-bone!’”’ became a 
stock expression in the improvement of the type in 
their crossing with the better beef breeds. Because 
of their hardiness and prepotency, they furnished a 
most excellent foundation stock for improved breed- 
ing with the Hereford and the Shorthorn. In the 
Gulf coast and lower Rio Grande regions they also 
have made wonderfully successful crosses with the 
Hindu, or Brahma, cattle, until it is almost impossible 
now to find individual animals that do not show at 
least a small amount of this foreign blood. The 
Brahma has acquired his place in the Southwest 
through his native resistance to mosquitoes, flies, and 
the deadly Texas-fever tick, and his ability to trans- 
mit these characteristics, as well as for his good beef 
qualities. I think he would be handsomer if he 
carried his brisket where our domestic cattle do, 
instead of on the top of his shoulders. However, 
none of those southwestern herds are now without 
Brahma bulls—either pure or cross-breds—whose 
blood has been mingling with the so-called native 
cattle for nearly seventy-five years. I believe a few 
of these animals were imported as an experiment as 
early as 1854. 


Senator Kendrick Secures Necessary Appropriation 


To United States Senator John B. Kendrick, of 
Wyoming, a former Texas cowman, is due the credit 
of securing a small congressional appropriation for 
purchasing a few head of longhorns as the nucleus 
of a breeding herd. To Will C. Barnes and the writer 
fell the pleasant and interesting task of making the 
selections. At first, and in compliance with depart- 
mental procedure, bids were sent to fourteen individ- 
uals and firms whose names had come to us through 
extended correspondence. These bids set up specifica- 
tions as nearly representative of the original long- 
horn type as possible. They called for eighteen cows, 
three bulls, and three steers. To our surprise, not a 
single bid was received, although they were sent to 
parties who, we thought, would have little difficulty 
in getting just what was wanted. 

Failing in the bid procedure, we were now free 
to go into the open market and get them where we 
could. Our hopes were dimmed almost from the 
start, and it was easy to see why no bids had been 
submitted. At Fort Worth, San Antonio, and other 
points the general feeling was that our quest would 
be unsuccessful. A few old cows might be found 
away down in the “prickly-pear country” of the 
lower Rio Grande, in the dry resacas or the cotton- 
wood bosques along the river, or in the dense mes- 
quite thickets of the plains. But bulls! Everybody 
doubted finding them. Occasionally we met someone 
who strengthened our hopes, but it was like chasing 
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the fleeting rainbow. We talked longhorns with 
everyone, and followed up every clew, as we plunged 
into the prickly-pear country between Laredo and 
Brownsville, on the lower Rio Grande, and Corpus 
Christi, Galveston, and Beaumont, on the Gulf. 


Difficulty in Obtaining Proper Animals 


At Laredo—a pretty little city on the shores of 
the Rio Grande—we met widely known cattlemen 
who showed great interest in the project. The names 
of Farmer Jennings, Tom East, and others had been 
given us as among those who could help us, if anyone 
could. But we quickly foresaw that “longhorns” 
were not going te be plucked from the bushes there- 
abouts, nor in any of that broad expanse of country— 
a veritable empire. In fact, we heard of only an 
occasional aged steer whose very age and scarcity 
had given him wide local notoriety. For instance, 
there was the Cottula steer, owned by Walter Sutton, 
sixty-five miles to the north. On inspection, we found 
him to be about fourteen years old—a steer with 
unusual horn development, but having an unmistak- 
able Brahma cross. In aggressive disposition he was 
par excellence, although we were introduced to him 
as the family pet. An eight-board fence and a well- 
timed fifty-yard dash, that would do credit to a 
modern track meet, were all that stood between us 
and a longhorned eternity. 





THE ROBERT HINNANT STEER AT HEBBRONVILLE 
Believed to be the best specimen of longhorn remaining in Texas 


Then there was the Robert Hinnant steer, about 
as many miles to the east, near Hebbronville. With- 
out question in our minds, this is the best individual 
steer remaining in the State of Texas. He is light- 
yellow in color and about fifteen years old, with 
typical long, wide-spreading horns. His carcass 
should be mounted and preserved when he dies. We 
saw two others in that vicinity, and learned of two or 
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three more; but their owners prized them like con- 
noisseurs of antique furniture. The prospect of our 
acquiring them, in competition with “movie” corpora- 
tions, was very remote indeed. We wanted two or 
three steers for exhibition animals only, because the 
steers have the unusual horn development. But cows 
and bulls were the principal objects of our search. 
As examples of extreme horn development, there is 
in the Buckhorn collection in San Antonio a set that 
measures 8 feet 23% inches from tip to tip, and 11 
inches around the base. There is another set in the 
office of the Barse Commission Company in Fort 
Worth that measures 8 feet 1 inch from tip to tip, 
and 1114 inches around the base. The stock show 
company at Fort Worth has a collection of over fifty, 
nearly all of them measuring over 6 feet. I am told 
of a set in Denver, Colorado, which measures 7 feet 
4 inches and 14 inches around the base. 


Coming Paterfamilias of the Herd 


From the Laredo vicinity we went into the Edin- 
burg country, in south-central Texas. It is being 
developed as a grapefruit section, and they claim that 
neither Florida nor California can compete with 
them in quality and flavor. Here we met W. M. 
Doughty, previously on our list, who was born and 
reared among the longhorns. He was a real find. In 
two weeks, with his able assistance and knowledge 
of the resaca country and Mexican settlements there- 
abouts, we spotted and secured ten cows and one bull 
as meeting our requirements. They were picked up, 
one here and one there, and, with the use of trucks 
carrying a huge crate, were brought by Mr. Doughty 
to a central point for their first dipping and for 
shipping. Of special interest and value in this col- 
lection is a bull calf born of the most typical longhorn 
parents and with all the individual characteristics of 
the type. He is to be our coming herd bull, and should 
fill the bill exactly. May no accident befall him! 

Having exhausted this end of Texas, we moved 
into the great coastal plain region between Houston, 
Galveston, and Beaumont. Vast open prairies, with 
some scattering mesquite and occasional pine woods, 
characterize this section of Texas. Think of one 
pasture containing a hundred thousand acres, and 
across the road another with forty thousand—all 
under the control of one cattle outfit! Think, too, of 
rice-fields of ten thousand acres! Much of this range 
country was formerly in rice, and the necessity, even 
with more extensive rice culture again, of alternating 
between rice and forage crops about every four years 
practically assures adequate live-stock range for the 
future. In the winter season cattle are moved in 
large numbers closer to the Gulf, where salt and 
bunch grasses predominate. A regular practice is to 
burn over these winter ranges in August, and by the 
time the cattle are put on them they are as green and 
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fresh as our spring ranges of the North. I am not 
competent to say whether these burning practices 
will eventually prove injurious. It is claimed that the 
fires do not burn deeply. Unquestionably Texas, with 
its wide expanses and infinite variety of conditions 
and climate, is a great live-stock state and always 
will be. 


Three Steers in Collection 


It was in this section of Texas that the longhorn 
steers for the ‘North of 36” movie were gathered; 
and it was especially recommended to us for this 
reason. Many thousands of cattle were inspected, but 
over 90 per cent of them, we found, were carrying 
the blood of the sacred Brahma. Seth Brown, of 
Devers, Texas, whose family has lived in that part 
of Texas for four generations, had a herd of cattle 
from which we were able to select ten excellent cows. 
And through Frank Dew, in that same locality, we 
were able to get a couple of bulls. With a lot of 
persuasive argument, we also induced him to part 
with two excellent steers, with the promise of return- 
ing to him the heads and horns when they had served 
their purpose. Another steer was picked up in the 
yards at Fort Worth, making an aggregate collection 
of twenty cows, three bulls, three steers, and four 
calves at side, of which only the bull calf previously 
mentioned did not show some Brahma cross. The 
proportion of bulls to cows would be criticized in a 
well-ordered breeding herd, but we thought to pro- 
vide a little insurance against death loss until some 
bulls could be raised. 


Dipping to Insure Freedom from Ticks 


The two shipments were concentrated at Fort 
Worth and held for fifteen days, during which time 
they were dipped three times, at seven-day intervals, 
to free them from the deadly Texas-fever tick. They 
were also given the tubercular test to comply with 
Oklahoma requirements, in which state the cattle 
were to be placed. There were no reactors. Repeated 
handling made them vicious, and it became some 
ordeal to put them through the chutes and dips. 


Hundreds of people visited the animals while they 
were in the yards at Fort Worth, and five different 
movie outfits took shots of them. Cache, Oklahoma, 
and the Wichita National Forest and Game Preserve 
were eventually reached, and the cattle placed in an 
excellent pasture provided for them. Swarms of 
people came from the surrounding cities and towns 
to look them over, as they were unloaded and driven 
to their destination. The old-time cowmen of the 
region all agreed that the bunch were really fine 
specimens of the old longhorns from which to build 
up a modest herd of 250 to 300 head, and thus pre- 
serve the breed for future generations to observe. 
The Texas longhorn is not to become extinct! 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL NOT “UNFAIR” 


HE SEPTEMBER 1, 1927, issue of the Kansas 

Stockman, the official organ of the Kansas Live 

Stock Association, contains an editorial criticiz- 
ing as “unfair” the article in the August PRODUCER 
headed “Direct Buying Again,” which commented on 
the conference called by J. H. Mercer, secretary of the 
Kansas association, and held in Kansas City on July 
15. The editorial charges that the article in THE 
PRODUCER was “a misstatement of facts for the pur- 
pose of discrediting the project; states that the 
officers of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion were invited, but did not attend; asserts that 
“the American National seldom offers its co-operation 
to the meat-belt producers, and usually delights in 
casting stones at constructive efforts of live-stock 
organizations in the states east of the Rockies;” and 
alleges that “the most active officer of the American 
National Live Stock Association is personally bitterly 
prejudiced against the commission men and stock- 
yard officials.” 


The record and policies of the American National 
Live Stock Association need no apology. The associa- 
tion has consistently favored a conference policy 
whenever such policy offered any prospect of the 
slightest success. This one, in our judgment, did not. 


We presume that what the Kansas Stockman had 
in mind when referring to the “constructive efforts” 
at which the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion is “casting stones” was the so-called Kansas plan 
for “establishing market improvements.” This plan 
was formulated by Secretary Mercer, and, as stated 
in his call for the Kansas City conference, was em- 
bodied, together with “some of the points to be con- 
sidered,” in a letter addressed by him to Secretary 
Jardine under date of February 23, 1926. He further 
explains that “this conference would have been called 
last year if it had not been for the fact that those 
who sponsored the Capper amendment to the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act in the last Congress, 
which involved the direct-marketing issue, made 
request that this action be deferred.” This would 
seem to indicate that “the direct-marketing issue” 
was intended to be the paramount issue at Kansas 
City. And so it turned out to be. The conference split 
on that issue, and the other “constructive” reforms 
received but scant or no consideration. 


Although THE PRODUCER was informed of the 
Kansas plan when that plan was launched, almost two 
years ago, we did not then comment on it, as we 
believed that it suggested a distinct step backward 
instead of a forward one, and that it would not re- 
ceive much support from stockmen generally, or 
would not meet with the approval of Secretary Jar- 
dine. However, now that the American National Live 
Stock Association has been criticized for not support- 
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ing it, and for not attending a conference to consider 
it, probably it is advisable that we should briefly 
state our views. 

The Kansas plan for solving the marketing prob- 
lem is somewhat broader than that sponsored by the 
live-stock exchanges and stock-yard companies in the 
Capper amendment. Whether it represents a deal 
between the live-stock exchanges and the Kansas Live 
Stock Association, wherein the exchanges indicate 
what they are willing to do in return for important 
“concessions,” or whether it is simply a trading 
proposition put up to Secretary Jardine for him to 
work on, is not at all clear from the plan. 

The Kansas plan sets out certain propositions, in 
the form, of specific requests for action by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. These propositions follow, 
with our comments thereon. 


1. The first of them deals with direct marketing: 


“It is proposed that the Secretary of Agriculture, by the 
authority vested in him under provisions of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Law, shall determine certain prescribed territories 
or zones within a radius of twenty-five miles from the Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, and Wichita stock-yards. The secretary shall 
prohibit the assembling of all classes of live stock at points 
within said prescribed zones, excepting at the public stock- 
yards. The secretary shall require the packers to secure all 
live stock for their respective plants, located within the pre- 
scribed zones, from the public markets within the prescribed 
zones, from public markets without’ the prescribed zones, or 
from country points, and prices paid for live stock shipped 
from country points direct to packing establishments within 
the zones shall be determined at such originating country 
points, and not at assembling points within the zones.” 


(In effect, this would mean the practical shutting-up of 
yards such as the Mistletoe near Kansas. City.. While the 
Kansas plan comprehended only three markets, the principle 
involved is far-reaching and would affect many other assem- 
bling plants similarly operated according to the direct-shipment 
or direct-buying method. It would eliminate competition by 
depriving stockmen of one avenue of sale. It is un-American 
to limit the liberty of stockmen to sell; where, how, and to 
whom they please. At present the controversy mostly involves 
hogs, but the Kansas proposition, 1t will be observed, covers 
all classes of live stock. 


We regard the present efforts of the commission men and 
stock-yard companies to eliminate some of these assembling 
or concentration points on hogs, or private yards, as simply 
an opening wedge toward further limitation of the right of 
the live-stock man to sell as he sees fit. There is no compulsion 
to ship to Mistletoe or any of these concentrating points, or 
private yards. Stockmen can exercise their sound discretion 
by shipping either to them or to the public stock-yards. That 
liberty should not be abridged. If Kansas hog-shippers desire 
to send their live stock to the Mistletoe yards, we believe they 
should be permitted to do so.) 


2. The next proposition contains what the Kansas 
association thinks the Secretary of Agriculture should secure 
from the stock-yard companies and the commission men in 
consideration of the above “concessions”: 


“It is proposed, in consideration for such concessions from 
the packers, that the Secretary of Agriculture shall secure 
from the stock-yard companies operating within the pre- 
scribed zones, reductions in charges which will amount to at 
least five cents per head on cattle, and a corresponding re- 
duction on all other live stock upon which yardage charges 
are assessed. 
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“It is proposed, in consideration for such concessions 
from the packers, that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
secure a reduction in commission charges at the public markets 
within the prescribed zones of not less than 20 per cent of 
the present live-stock commission schedules.” 


(This is “some job” that is here handed to the secretary! 
The reasonableness of yardage charges at certain markets was 
investigated by Secretary Jardine, who, after full hearings, 
issued an order reducing them; and the cases were promptly 
appealed to the courts. There is now pending in the federal 
court a case involving a reduction in commission charges at 
the Omaha market, ordered into effect after very extensive 
hearings. This case was appealed to the courts by the 
exchanges. 

In our judgment, the chance of the secretary accomplish- 
ing this task through negotiation is negligible. Even if he 
could, the deal would be particularly unfortunate for stock- 
men. It would sacrifice a great principle. Opportunities for 
sale would be restricted, and stockmen would be forced to the 
central markets, which many wish to avoid. Live-stock ex- 
changes have never consulted live-stock shippers about com- 
mission rates. There are a few recorded conferences where 
protests have been made against increases, but that is all they 
amounted to. If the Kansas association has received any offer 
from the stock-yard companies or exchanges on this matter, 
we suggest that the details be furnished. Let us have a little 
light thrown into the dark places.) 


3. The third proposition in the Kansas plan seems to 
comprehend concessions from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and further concessions from stockmen, in order to help 
effectuate this benevolent scheme. It is as follows: 


“That the Secretary of Agriculture give adequate recogni- 
tion to those organizations known es live-stock exchanges;” 
that their rules, 7f necessary, be revised by a committee con- 
sisting of two members representing the live-stock exchanges, 
two representing the live-stock producers, and one represent- 
ing the Department of Agriculture; and that these rules, 
when revised, shall be “the established code for the conduct 
of commercial business at the prescribed public markets.” It 
is further proposed that “no other rules relating to the con- 
duct of the business at the public live-stock markets shall 
apply.” The proposal also intimates that “there are only a 
few changes in the rules which the proposed committee would 
consider advisable at this time.” 


(Stated in plain words, the Kansas plan would place the 
regulation of the conduct of the business at the public live- 
stock markets in the hands of the live-stock exchanges. This 
would practically nullify some of the important provisions of 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Act of 1921. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would be shorn of much power. His regulations, 
which Congress directed him to establish, would go into the 
discard, and his administrative machinery would be junked. 
Consequently this important piece of federal legislation, 
designed to protect the producer in the marketing and sale 
of his live stock, would become in part a dead letter. | 

The enforcement of adequate rules and regulations is as 
important as the rules themselves, if not more so. All the 
live-stock exchanges for many years have had rules supposed 
to promote sound commercial methods and to prevent unfair 
tactics, etc.; and these rules are in effect today. However, it 
is unnecessary to point out the many abuses which the rules 
and regulations, or their lax enforcement, have failed to 
correct. Every stockman knows them. The co-operative com- 
panies had a mighty hard time doing business on these so- 
called “free, open, and competitive markets” until the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Act was passed. There are now pending 
before the Secretary of Agriculture many cases involving 
unfair trade practices. It is, therefore, quite evident that 
the exchange rules, and their interpretation and enforcement 


by exchange officials, have not been successful at all times 
in protecting the interests of the stockman. Many stockmen 
hold to the view that the secretary should abolish these live- 
stock exchanges—that a dual regulation is not needed. So 
long as the Secretary of Agriculture is responsible under 
the act, it certainly would be a grave mistake for him to 
transfer any of his authority to the exchanges, and allow 
those interested parties to be the administrative officers. How- 
ever, there is not the remotest possibility of Secretary Jardine 
doing this.) 


4. The fourth proposition of the Kansas association 
seems to be well covered under the present regulations of the 
secretary. The proposition is: 


That the secretary shall issue federal charters to com- 
mission men, designating their specific duties and prohibiting 
them from engaging in any other activity; that similar 
charters be required of speculators and traders, and that they 
be prohibited from any interlocking activities. 

(The secretary now has in effect a registration system 
of the same import. He has for a long time had under con- 
sideration the question of amending his regulations so as to 
limit the activities of both commission men and speculators 
to their proper fields of work, preventing commission men 
from operating both as buyers and sellers, etc. This matter 
has been carefully investigated by the secretary, and is in 
shape for a satisfactory settlement by an appropriate order. 
The Kansas proposition would not improve the present situa- 
tion one whit.) 


5. The fifth proposition is utterly unenforceable. It is: 


“It is proposed that the Secretary of Agriculture inau- 
gurate a standard of proficiency for operators engaged in 
selling live stock on commission at public markets, and re- 
quire them to measure up to such standard.” 

(We will grant that there are some “operators engaged 
in selling live stock on commission” who ought to be back 
on the farm, or in some other line of endeavor. But the 
Secretary of Agriculture has no authority under the law so 
to invade private rights, and to say who shall or who shall 
not be employed as sellers or buyers by a commission house. 
He would have just as much authority to say who shall 
engage in farming or chicken-raising, or any other agricul- 
tural pursuit—and that means that he has no authority. Of 
course, the live-stock exchanges could, if they so desired, 
establish such standards for members and employees, and 
could enforce them. The fact that they have not done so is 
significant. The majority of the commission firms and their 
employees are proficient. It is up to the live-stock shipper 
to differentiate between those that are proficient and those 
that are not.) 


* * * 


The above statement of the Mercer or Kansas 
plan, with our comments, we believe will make plain 
to our readers why the officers of the American 
National Live Stock Association did not participate 
in the Kansas City conference. This association, as 
well as many other live-stock organizations, is opr 
posed to this plan. 


The Kansas Stockman has drifted into realms of 
romance in charging that “the most active officer of 
the American National Live Stock Association is 
personally bitterly prejudiced against the commission 
men and stock-yard officials.” We have endeavored, 
unsuccessfully, to ascertain which officer is the target 
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of this attack—whether President Brite, Mr. Bixby, 
Mr. Tomlinson, or who. There is no denying that 
there has been criticism of the methods of the com- 
mission men and their exchanges, and of stock-yard 
companies, by many stockmen throughout the coun- 
try. Indeed, we have heard stock-yard officials 
criticize commission men and what they do. Like- 
wise, the commission men have at tfmes been generous 
in their attacks on stock-yard companies. The officers 
of the American National Live Stock Association, 
therefore, are not alone in the policies which they 
champion—they have plenty of company. There is no 
mistaking the attitude of the American National Live 
Stock Association on these very important questions. 
They have been stated time and again in clear terms. 
Perhaps the main difference between that association 
and other live-stock organizations and stockmen is 
that the views of the latter have not been given equal 
publicity. 

If direct buying or selling is growing, as claimed 
by the commission men and stock-yard companies, 
there must be a sound reason therefor. Why is it so 
easy for shippers of live stock to become weaned 
away from these great central markets, which have 
for years performed, and do today perform, a wonder- 
ful function in the marketing of live stock? What is 
the cause? Perhaps the methods in vogue in central 
markets may explain it in part. Possibly a little 
house-cleaning would make these central markets 
more attractive from a price-and-service standpoint, 
and enable them to regain lost ground. Few things 
are so ideally conducted that improvement is 
impossible. 

The great central markets and their marketing 
machinery have presented a wonderful example of 
growth and evolution during the past half-century, in 
keeping with the necessities of the business. We do 
not anticipate that there will be any marked decline 
in the predominant position of these markets. They 
will continue to set the pace. Direct marketing is not 
a new venture. In its various forms, it has been in 
effect for many years, even antedating the central 
markets. In several ways it has promoted economies 
and avoided waste. Direct marketing ideally sup- 
plements the central markets. This is as it should be. 
It furnishes that element of competition which is the 
very life-blood of trade. 

It has been persistently urged by the sponsors of 
the Capper amendment that, if the packers were not 
limited in their activities in direct buying, they would 
soon divide up the entire country and eliminate all 
competition. This is an idle charge. Section 202 of 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Act declares: 

“It shall be unlawful for any packer to: conspire, combine, 
agree, or arrange with any other person (1) to apportion 
territory for carrying on business in commerce, or (2) to 


apportion purchases or sales of any article in commerce, or 
(3) to manipulate or control prices in commerce.” 
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If the live-stock exchanges know of any instances 
where packers have violated the above provisions of 
the act, and will furnish them, the American 
National Live Stock Association will be glad to file 
a case against the offenders. 


As stated in the August PRODUCER, Secretary 
Jardine is now investigating two important ques- 
tions; one being private stock-yards, concentration 
points, and direct buying, and the other the handling 
of stockers and feeders by traders, speculators, and 
commission men. We pointed out that the investiga- 
tory work was being seriously hampered by the 
refusal of the commission men and packers to allow 
access to their books. The various stock-yard com- 
panies have granted such access. 


There are at least two presentable sides to every 
great question. This rule applies to direct marketing. 
The membership of the American National Live 
Stock Association is not entirely unanimous on the 
proposition. Neither are the members of the Kansas 
association, by 2 long shot. The executive committee 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association, at its quarterly meeting early in Septem- 
ber, adopted a resolution stating: 


“We have already gone on record that we are unalterably 
opposed to measures seeking to limit the number of markets, 
or restrict the liberty of individuals in seeking a market, or 
of buyers in establishing markets for live stock. 


No doubt there are some stockmen in dls who 
disagree with that platform. 


FUTURE OF CATTLE INDUSTRY UNCERTAIN 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ORE DIFFERENCE OF OPINION may be elicited con- 

cerning the future of the cattle industry than about the 
approaching presidential nominations. The present season is 
closing in such striking contrast to any corresponding perio« 
since the post-war slump that skepticism is natural. Some 
significant facts may be adduced at this juncture: 

During the last week of October the average cost of beef 
steers sold out of first hands to killers was $13.82 per cwt.; 
a year ago it figured $9.85, and the average for the corre- 
sponding week of October, 1924, 1925, and 1926 was $9.86. 
But weight contrasts are also significant. The average for 
the last week of October was 1,018 pounds, last year 1,131 
pounds, and for the three previous years 1,110 pounds. 

Average cost of choice and prime steers the last week of 
this October was $17.10, and average weight 1,101 pounds; 
last year the cost was $10.96, and the weight 1,207 pounds; 
the three-year average cost was $11.30, and the weight 1,183 
pounds. 

The big appreciation this year, compared with last, is on 
choice and prime cattle—approximately $5.10 per cwt.; good 
steers showing about $4.90. Common killing steers show an 
appreciation of about $1.10 per cwt.; stockers and feeders, $2 
to $3. 

If any logical deduction is to be drawn, it is that stock 
cattle are not on an illegitimate or inflated basis. 

Weight is the obvious factor, and will continue to be. 
Future reckoning must be on a basis of pounds of beef, not 
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number of head. The difference between present and 1920 
supply conditions is that, while beef consumption has been 
maintained, product has declined. Last year’s beef produc- 
tion cannot be repeated, especially on a tonnage basis. As 
many cattle may report to the butcher during the first six 
months of 1928 as came in 1927—which is somewhat doubtful 
—but weight will show a decided decrease. A year ago thou- 
sands of heavy cattle were going to the feed-lot; compara- 
tively few have been installed this season. 


Last fall and winter many feeders were in a mood to run 
into reasonably long feeds, on the theory that the market 
would reverse its 1926 course; which it did; but the spirit of 
the industry now is to let them go at the earliest possible 
moment. There will be few long-fed cattle in the 1928 crop 
for several reasons, not the least being that the available sup- 
ply of mature cattle has been whittled down to the vanishing 
point; otherwise finishers would not be paying anywhere from 
$11 to $12.40 per cwt. for that kind. Few of the fleshy light 
cattle recently acquired by feeders will be carried long, espe- 
cially if present prices continue. High prices and an oppor- 
tunity to pocket a profit stimulate early marketing; low prices 
and necessity for taking a loss hold cattle back. It is human 
nature to let the profitable thing go, hanging tenaciously to 
moncy-losing propositions. 

With short feeding and early marketing the accepted 
policy, a replacement problem is looming up. An enormous 
grazing area must be filled next spring, and the corn bull has 
been discouraged by free importation of Argentine grain tc 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific seaboards. The fact is gen- 
erally recognized that Argentine beef will be excluded at least 
during the life of this administration, so that cheap feed and 
high prices will furnish incentive to lay in cattle. 


Not only is the trans-Missouri region well sold up, but, 
after parting with a lot of cattle to speculators at prices far 
below intrinsic value, it is disposed to conserve its present 
holdings. Unfortunately for growers, speculators have pock- 
eted no small percentage of the added value to cattle since the 
rise began last spring. 

Many pasturemen, having sold out, are endeavoring to 
replace, which is difficult. Provided physical conditions are 
favorable next spring, traders will not be able to separate 
many cattle from present owners. The same game cannot be 
played two seasons in succession. 

Already there is a tendency to hold calves and yearlings: 
also to mature heifers. One extensive Montana operator held 
back all his good heifer yearlings this year, although they 
were fat and would have realized around $65 per head at Chi- 
cago. One way to get out of the cattle business is to send 
young females to the shambles; the only effective method of 
recuperating the industry is by retaining heifer calves and 
yearlings. The next movement will be in that direction 
Even this policy will not create danger of overpopulating the 
country, in a bovine sense, for many years. Time will be as 
much a factor in the commercial rehabilitation of the cattle 
business as money. The drain on the animal increase will 
always be heavy as long as fat yearling steers and heifers 
command anything like present prices. 

This calf crop has not only been closely sold up, but 
much of it will have been converted into beef eight months 
hence. The’ 1927 yearling supply will go to market early, if 
killers bid for it in the same manner as at present. The crop 
of calves that went into feeders’ hands last fall was marketed 
prematurely and at light weight this year, in response to 
attractive prices. 

From now on western breeders are not going to be so 
keen to sell calves as during the past five years. Many will 
prefer to carry them at least into the yearling stage. One 
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Texas outfit has decided hereafter to hold its annual increase 
until two years old. Cows are high, and hazards incidental to 
running them are greater than in the case of steers. 

Meanwhile what is popularly known as “good beef” will 
be scarce. On October 31, with 38,000 cattle at Chicago, only 
ene shipment was of sufficient quality to sell at $17.75; an- 
cther made $17.35, and still another $17; the great mass of 
corn-fed cattle realizing $13 to $16 per cwt. Obviously good 
cattle must be scarcegor there would have been more in the 
upper register. Considerable “bunk” has been injected into 
this “good beef” discussion. One editorial scream on the sub- 
ject insists that the public demands good beef and is willing 
to pay for it; another asserts that branding has given con- 
sumers confidence, thereby stimulating sales; the fact being 
that less beef adapted to branding, government or packer, has 
been available during the past six months than at any other 
similar period in a quarter of a century, and limited produc- 
tion has been readily taken at high prices. Restore the sur- 
feit of last fall, and the law of recurrence would be operative. 
A limited quantity of choice beef can always be utilized at 
high prices; but saturation, even at substantially lower prices, 
develops easily, 

A test will come early in the new year, as the trade wil! 
run into a crop of low-yielding beef after the holidays. To 
fill feed-lots, an incredible number of nondescript and even 
common cattle have been taken to the country, and the out- 
come of these may be somewhat doubtful. 

The outstanding fact is that a new set of conditions has 
developed within the industry. All the “dope,” written and 
spoken, may be discarded. Even present conditions will be 
ephemeral. The course of the 1928 cattle market—and that 
term embraces trading at the markets and elsewhere—is any- 
body’s guess. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH FACTS 


N CONNECTION WITH the Argentine fresh-meat em- 
bargo maintained by the United States government, it 
might not be amiss to recount some of the findings of a Brit- 
ish commission of scientists which has for some time been 
investigating foot-and-mouth disease with a view to discov- 
ering better control methods, as well as a possible preventive. 
In carcasses of cattle and swine slaughtered in the early 
stages of the disease, and kept under ordinary cold-storage 
conditions, the report of the commission states, the virus 
remained active for forty days in the blood and for seventy- 
six days in the bone marrow. The disease was readily trans- 
mitted to hogs by feeding them on crushed bones from frozen 
carcasses containing infected marrow, and cattle at the experi- 
ment station where the tests were conducted were infected 
from imported carcasses of pigs showing foot-and-mouth 
lesions. Incidentally, it was found that the virus survived at 
least twenty weeks on bran, fifteen weeks on hay, four week: 
on cow’s hair, and from seven to fourteen days on woolen 
fabrics; also, that farm animals were infected by feeding them 
dry fodder which had been sprayed with diluted infected 
saliva a month previously. 

These conclusions seem abundantly to justify the English 
quarantine against importations of fresh meats from the 
European continent, and may throw some light on the man- 
rer in which the disease got into California and Texas during 
the late epidemics in the United States. They also explain 
the discussion at present going on in the English press as to 
the source of the recurrent outbreaks in England, as well as 
the demand on the part of the British authorities for a sharp- 
ening of the veterinary inspection, at the point of embarka- 
tion, of the meats imported from South America. 
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REDUCED SLAUGHTER DOES NOT IMPLY 
BEEF SHORTAGE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ATTLE SLAUGHTER at the principal points diminished 
C; sharply during September and October, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1926. Federal inspection figures for 
September were 827,725 head, against 971,460 a year ago. 
The same discrepancy will occur when October figures are 
available. August slaughter at 837,858 was in excess of that 
for the same month last year, when 811,225 were counted. 
The shrinkage is due to a short crop of westerns and early 
marketing of fed cattle. Possibly the comparison between 
September and October of 1926 and the same months this 
year is deceptive, as 1926 was a period of abnormal produc- 
tion. Last year feeders carried along and accumulated cattle 
until late in the season, with disastrous results; whereas this 
year the entire crop moved early and at light weight to the 
shambles, resulting in deficient tonnage and short numbers 
from September on. 


During the eight-month period from January to August, 
inclusive, federal inspection this year comprised 6,154,484 
cattle, compared with 6,379,566 in 1926; but comparisons for 
the nine-month period from January to September show 
7,351,016 cattle slaughtered last year, compared with 6,982,209 
—an aggregate decrease of close to 400,000 head on a count 
of tails, but probably half a million head based on beef ton- 
nage. By the end of December the decrease will be even 
more marked, as western cattle, which have heretofore run 
to market in large numbers during October and November, 
will be scantily represented this year. The old crop of heavy 
cattle is practically exhausted, whereas it glutted the market 
continuously at this time last year, and the country, in pos- 
session of a new crop of light steers, is not likely to return a 
considerable number to market until after the turn of the 
year. For half a decade past, termination of the western 
beef-gathering season has turned loose on the market a horde 
of short-fed and merely warmed-up bullocks that had been 
held in leash awaiting cessation of range competition; on 
this occasion there has been no incentive to hold short-feds 
back, as western competition was reduced and short-fed cattle 
sold high, even when compared with good bullocks. The 
stereotyped rush of warmed-up cattle to the market is not 
likely to be repeated during November and December this 
year, especially in view of the break in corn. 


Notwithstanding slaughter curtailment, there has been 
no necessity for resuming the beef-shortage hue and cry; in 
fact, nothing of that nature has been heard. A peculiar phase 
of the present situation is that everyone appears reasonably 
satisfied. The only group in the industry having reason for 
a “kick” on this crop of beef is the breeder—the man who 
originated the cattle and who was forced to take sacrifice 
prices last fall, in consequence of demoralization of the fat- 
cattle market at that period. Feeders have made more money 
than they ever dreamed of before—more money than even 
during the war period, when both stocker and feed bills were 
high; killers have invariably turned over their beef at a 
profit; the retailer has got his “piece of the money;” and the 
ultimate consumer has not emitted a squeal of protest, al- 
though paying war prices. Now that the breeder is getting 
values adjusted to the new scale of fat-cattle prices, he, also, 
is in a more congenial mood. 


Meanwhile, to reiterate, there has been no visible symp- 
tom of beef shortage. Everyone has had a full beef ration. 
A condition has been reached wherein supply and demand 
are nicely balanced; no congestion exists in outlet channels; 
each week’s beef production has promptly disappeared; and 


cattle-buyers have been out bright and early each Monday 
morning—every day in the week, for that matter—in quest 
of more cattle. Each session of the market has witnessed a 
clean-up, in striking contrast to conditions a year ago, when, 
during October and November, it was necessary to carry sev- 
eral thousand fat bullocks over the week-end, owing to in- 
ability to get bids of any kind, and branch-house stale stocks 
were frequently eliminated only by the drastic method of 
turning the accumulation over to the boner for what it would 
bring. 

And another thing: Heretofore plaint has come from 
Packingtown concerning difficulty in disposing of forequarters, 
especially the coarse cuts thereof, such as plates and briskets. 
That wail is no longer heard. Forequarter beef now moves 
as readily as hindquarter product, especially light cuts, such 
as the yearling carcass yields. The public is eating chuck 
steaks, and likes them. Plates and briskets from heavy steers 
carry an objectionable percentage of tallow; similar cuts 
from yearlings and other light cattle are not thus handicapped. 
A natural development has eliminated the “coarse cut” bug- 
aboo. It is a beneficence, as the killer able to dispose of the 
entire carcass promptly gets his money back, and as promptly 
returns to the market to buy more cattle. His objective is 
turn-over, and when part of the carcass sticks on his hands, 
he is less disposed to make new purchases than if his hang- 
rail were clear. The American beef-eater has balked at fore- 
quarter meat these many years past; now, like the billy-goat 
forced to eat brush for lack of grass, he is discovering that 
it is actually palatable. 


Early in the present season T. George Lee, vice-president 
of Armour & Co., issued a forecast in which he stated that 
beef-production comparisons based on the excess crop of 1926 
were misleading. This should be reiterated. Making com- 
parisons with 1926 slaughter, and playing up the deficiency 
as beef shortage, is absurd. No beef shortage exists, or 
impends, except possibly from the viewpoint of the killer, 
whose tonnage has been affected, or the retailer, whose sales 
volume has been reduced. Ever since the Civil War this 
market has been congested with excess beef production that 
was mainly responsible for the precarious condition of the 
cattle industry, with the exception of a few brief periods. 
If that condition never returns, nobody will nurse red-eyed 
regret. With the surplus stock of aged steers, constantly 
pressing on the market, out of the way, and an assured outlet 
for calves and yearlings, the breeder is in a position where 
he can see his way out. The chief handicap of the industry— 
a saturated beef market—has disappeared. 


AMERICA ENLISTS EUROPE IN CORN-BORER 
WAR 


EN CORN-BORER RESEARCH STATIONS have been 

set up in connection with universities or other centers of 
learning in Germany, France, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Denmark, and Sweden, in each of which fellowships have been 
established, as a result of the labors of the International Corn 
Borer Committee, which has been in Europe for several months 
endeavoring to interest scientists abroad in this subject. The 
committee is composed of C. F. Curtiss, dean of agriculture 
at Iowa State College; G. I. Christie, director of the extension 
service at Purdue University; and Dr. T. U. H. Ellinger. 
director of the department of economics of the International 
Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. Everywhere the request for 
co-operation met with a ready response. The work, as planned, 
will continue for eighteen months, and it is hoped that through 
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While serious losses are caused by this pestiferous insect 
in the Danube valley, which is the corn belt of Europe, its 
depredations there have not been so severe as in the infested 
regions of Canada and the United States. The reason for this 
is supposed to be the development of a number of natural 
enemies which each season check its progress. It is believed 
that similar counter-agents may be introduced or evolved in 
this country as an aid in the war of extermination, 


EXCESSIVE PRICES RESULT IN OVER- 
PRODUCTION 


OINTING OUT that skyrocketing prices are just as dan- 
gerous to the cattle industry as very low prices, Hubbard 
Russell, managing director of the Western Cattle Marketing 
Association, in his annual review of the cattle situation, warns 
producers that they must not lose sight of the law of supply 


and demand. When prices take an upward turn, as they have. 


during the past year, there is danger of overproduction, and 
the consequent price decline places the industry in an unstable 
and unprofitable condition. 

According to Mr. Russell, the outlook for next year is 
favorable from the market standpoint, but no one can tell 
what feed and water conditions will be. If conditions exist 
which will make it necessary to dump cattle onto the market, 
all advantage of strong market tendencies will be lost. Oa 
the other hand, if cattlemen keep their production within rea- 
sonable limits, making it possible to market the offered sup- 
ply of fat cattle in an orderly and regular way, so as to bal- 
ance the demand, the year 1928 should be reasonably profit- 
able. 


MEAT PRODUCTION IN 1927 


HE AMOUNT OF MEAT PRODUCED in the United 

States during 1927 probably will be about the same as the 
total for last year, according to Oscar G. Mayer, president ot 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, who spoke before the 
institute’s annual convention in Chicago last month. A rela 
tively large decline in the export trade and decreases in the 
wholesale prices of most pork cuts characterize the present 
situation in the packing industry. Prices of veal and lamb 
are about the same as a year ago, but beef prices are some- 
what higher, owing to the substantial increase in cattle prices. 


“Cattle recently reached the highest level in seven years, 
and the highest level in history except for the World War 
period,” Mr, Mayer stated. “Good beef animals now are sell- 
ing about 25 per cent higher than a year ago. Prices of calves 
and lambs are about the same as a year ago, but hog prices, 
in keeping with lower product prices and the decreased export 
trade, are about 9 per cent lower. Recent prices (per hun- 
dred pounds) at Chicago compare as follows with those of a 
year ago: 


Week of Week of Per Cent 

Oct. 16, 1926 Oct. 15,1927 Difference 

Good beef cattle....$10.35 $12.90 25 iner. 
SGRIUES: 6 ics ncowews 15.00 14.25 5 decr. 
PT ere es 12.30 11.15 9 decr. 
RNIB. oc cuce ass 13.45 13.80 2 incr. 


Mr. Mayer characterized the outlook for the packing in- 
dustry as “promising.” “The protracted hot spell in early 
September, which assured a more nearly normal corn crop 
when a great shortage was considered inevitable, was a help- 
ful factor,” he asserted. “With a more plentiful supply of 
corn, farmers decided to hold many hogs for further feeding, 
and the decreased production which resulted has created a 
favorable opportunity for merchandising cured pork products.” 


Regarding the export situation, Mr. Mayer said: “The 
latest figures show a decrease of about 26 per cent in value 
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and 14 per cent in volume during the first eight months of 
the year, as compared with 1926. Expressed in terms of 
money, this means a decline in the value of meat and lard 
exports of more than forty million dollars. The export out- 
look appears to hold no promise of early improvement, owing 
to increased production of live stock in European countries, 
which normally are the chief customers for American meats.” 


CAMPAIGN TO STIMULATE LAMB 
CONSUMPTION 


MOVEMENT to popularize the consumption of lamb has 
A been launched. The campaign will be financed by the 
National Wool Growers’ Association and will be directed by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, in co-operation with 
the Institute of American Meat Packers and the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers. Lectures and cutting 
demonstrations will be given by a specialist before schoo! 
children, civic organizations, and retailers; large quantities of 
recipe booklets, window streamers, and pamphlets containing 
directions as to making up lamb cuts in such a way as to 
attract consumers will be distributed to dealers; and a series 
of advertisements will be published in newspapers, featuring 
the appeal and food value of lamb. 


BUTCHERS JOIN IN MEAT BATTLE 


ACKING UP THE EFFORTS of the Institute of Amer- 

ican Meat Paskers and the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board to place the truth about meat before the people, and 
thus to combat the insidious attacks on meat as an essential 
and wholesome element in our daily bill-of-fare, indulged in 
by certain other food interests, the retail meat-dealers’ organi- 
zation of Spokane, Washington, has thrown down the gage of 
battle. An educational campaign, to last one year, will be 
conducted through the advertising columns of the daily press, 
informing the public of pertinent meat facts as based upon 
scientific research. 

This is an example that deserves to be followed by other 
similar organizations. For meat to attain, and maintain, its 
proper place in our dietary scheme, it is only necessary that 
the facts be known. 


THE CALENDAR 


November 12-19, 1927—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

November 18-19, 1927—Annual Convention of Nevada Land and 
Live Stock Association, Elko, Nev. 

November 26-December 3, 1927— International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, Il. 

December 5-7, 1928—Annual Convention of American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chicago, Ill. 

January 13-14, 1928—Annual Convention of Montana Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Great Falls, Mont. 

January 14-21, 1928—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 16-17, 1928—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Association, Pocatello, Idaho. 

January 18, 1928—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Growers’ 
Association, Ogden, Utah. 

January 19-21, 1928—Annual Convention of National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Ogden, Utah. 

January 25-27, 1928—Thirty-first Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, El Paso, Tex. 

March 10-17, 1928—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 


March 20-22, 1928—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Amarillo, Tex. 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 
DENVER, COLO., November 1, 1927. 


To All Members of the American National Live 
Stock Association, Its Affiliated Organiza- 
tions, and Stockmen Generally: 


Call is hereby made for the Thirty-first 
Annual Convention of the American National 


Live Stock Association to be held at El Paso, | 


Texas, January 25, 26 and 27, 1928; the first 
session opening on Wednesday morning, Jan- 
uary 25, at 10 o’clock. 

Congress and many state legislatures will be 
in session at that time, and it will therefore be 
possible to convey the recommendations of the 
Association to legislative bodies without delay. 

The live-stock industry is gradually recover- 
ing from the severe depression of the past seven 
years, and encouragement is held out that the 
cattleman may enjoy a period of comparative 
prosperity. However, there are many problems 
still unsettled which mean much toward the 
continuance of better conditions. 

By the time of the convention, Secretary 
Jardine will have ready his reports on the 
handling of stocker and feeder cattle at the 
various markets, and on direct marketing, 
concentration points, and private stock-yards 
—hboth investigations being made at the request 
of our Association. 
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Many very important questions will be dis- 
cussed and acted on by the convention, among 
them being: cases relative to live-stock rates 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the Hoch-Smith Resolution; the proposed 
amendment to that resolution; the embargo on 
meats from Argentina on account of the foot- 
and-mouth disease; sanitary regulations; a 
duty on hides; the attempt to reduce the pres- 
ent duties on live stock and meats; the grading 
of meat; the work of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board; proposed agricultural relief 
legislation; regulation of grazing on the re- 
maining public domain; readjustment of in- 
equitable grazing fees on national forests; 
increase in the appropriation by Congress for 
construction of improvements on national for- 
ests; the attempt to place Canada and Mexico 
on the quota basis under the immigration law; 
needed amendments to the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act; ete. 

The attendance of each of you at the con- 
vention is important. If you are in accord 
with the policies heretofore favored by the 
Association, give it the support of your pres- 
ence. If you disagree, this is the opportunity 
to present your views and change the direction 
of its activities. Discussion is open; initiative 
is encouraged; criticism is welcomed. But 
progress can be made only through organized 
effort; individually we are helpless. 


All stockmen are invited to attend and par- 
ticipate in our deliberations. An interesting 
program is being arranged. 


The railroads have granted reduced rates. 


L. C. BRITE, 
President. 
T. W. TOMLINSON, 
Secretary. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


NFORTUNATELY, what is one man’s gain 
too often is another’s loss. The warm, dry 
weather of the past two months, of immense 

benefit to corn and cotton, had a counteracting draw- 
back in its depressing effect on the retail and jobbing 
trades. These branches of business are praying for 
what they call seasonable temperatures to stimulate 
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sales. On the other hand, again, continuation of the 
afterglow of summer is easing the coal situation, 
where settlement of the strike difficulties in the east- 
ern fields has been followed by trouble in the Colorado 
mines. 


Largely as a result of reduced coal shipments, 
car-loadings continue to fall behind last year’s at this 
period. Ores and timber, too, are moving in smaller 
volume. Steel mills—under the influence, to some 
extent, of curtailed activity in automobile circles— 
are still running much below capacity. The Ford 
plant, setting the stage for the new model soon to be 
presented, is busy behind the screen. With the ap- 
proach of winter, building operations are slowing up, 
and the demand for structural materials is declining. 
Interesting features of last month’s chronicle were 
the reports for the third quarter of the year by 
United States Steel and General Motors, the former 
of which reflects the effect of lower prices, while the 
latter shows a record total of earnings. 


A slump in wheat to the lowest point in three 
years was followed toward the close of October by a 
partial rally, due to an improving export demand. A 
similar drop in corn prices to the lowest of the season 
has likewise been checked. Speculative markets in 
grains and cotton are exhibiting rather wide 
fluctuations. 


Conditions have been favorable for plowing, 
which is now completed in the Middle West. The 
area sown to winter wheat is not believed to vary 
much from that of last fall, except in the Southwest 
where a larger acreage has been planted. Pastures 
everywhere are good, there is an abundance of rough 
feed, and live stock is thriving. 

Renewed courage is being put into the heart of 
the cattleman by the maintenance of a high level of 
prices at the stock-yards—the highest level in his- 
tory, with the exception of the war period. Barring 
the danger of overproduction—which, in any case, 
cannot become a factor for a few years yet—and the 
greater menace of the barrier being let down for a 
deluge of foreign beef, there is reason for hoping 
that this advantageous position may be lasting. The 
lamb and wool markets, too, are firm. Hogs, how- 
ever, after a brief respite, are again in the slough 
of despond. 


Following a severe decline, stocks recuperated 
somewhat at the end of the month. Bonds are steady. 
Both call and time money remains unchanged. 
Bradstreet’s food index number for the week ending 
October 29 was $3.37, which is 2 cents higher than 
the previous month, but 8 cents below last year’s 
figure. 


“We are always glad to get THE PRODUCER, and believe it 
to be the best live-stock paper that we receive.”—FLoyp W. 
LEE, Albuquerque, N. M. 
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HOCH-SMITH RESOLUTION SHOULD BE 
AMENDED 


HEN, forty years ago or more, government 
V V regulation of freight rates was first under- 
taken, the policy universally adopted was 
that agriculture, as the source of most of the neces- 
saries of life, should be assessed on the lowest feasible 
basis. This principle, too, has been repeatedly em- 
phasized in the administration of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce. It was again invoked in the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution, approved January 30, 1925, which 
directed the Interstate Commerce Commission ‘to 
effect with the least practicable delay such lawful 
changes in the rate structure of the country as will 
promote the freedom of movement by common car- 
riers of the products of agriculture affected by [the 
existing] depression, including live stock, at the 
lowest possible lawful rates compatible with the 
maintenance of adequate transportation service.” By 
the term “lawful,” used twice in this direction, are 
meant such rates as will not be confiscatory under 
the Constitution. 

Section 15-a of the Act to Regulate Commerce 
fixes the standard of net income for the railroads at 
514 per cent (later raised to 534 per cent) of their 
total valuation. Shaking all the roads into one 
tumbler, this average, up to the present, has proved 
unattainable. The Supreme Court has, however, 
ruled that aggregate net returns should not be used 
as a measure for reasonable rates on particular com- 
modities er classes of traffic. In this manner, allow- 
ance is made for exceptional circumstances. Agri- 
culture, as recognized by Congress in passing the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution, occupies an _ exceptional 
position. 

In thus putting its approval on a sound principle, 
but making action contingent upon the existence of 
an emergency, Congress, however, opened the door 
for a debate as to the extent and duration of the 
crisis. No one will deny that, in the three years that 
have elapsed since the resolution was signed, sub- 
stantial improvement has taken place in the economic 
status of American agriculture. Quite naturally, this 
improvement is being made the most of by those 
opposing any reduction in rates. The claim is 
advanced that the necessity for relief is passing, if it 
ever existed, and that by the time the commission 
gets ready to announce its findings it will be little 
but an unpleasant memory. Unfortunately, the com- 
mission seems more and more to be leaning toward 
this view of the carriers, and to be narrowing down 
its investigations to a search for evidences of 
depression. 

This result might have been foreseen by Congress; 
but it was not. It is, of course, wholly incompatible 
with the spirit behind the resolution. The emergency 
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that called forth the resolution is still with us, and 
will remain with us as long as agriculture is dis- 
criminated against in the matter of prices, markets, 
and transportation costs. These latter—the trans- 
portation costs—in the case of live stock are still 
higher than what the average traffic pays. Under the 
best of conditions, it will take many years yet for the 
agricultural industries, unaided, to regain their feet 
—to reach the point where the farmer’s dollar is 
worth as much as the manufacturer’s dollar. To any- 
one at all conversant with the situation, this is so 
obvious as not to call for mention. The multitude of 
relief measures with which Congress is continually 
being overwhelmed, the perpetual agitation for some 
form of the McNary-Haugen Bill, numerous refer- 
ences in the messages of the President, and the pros- 
pect that agriculture’s needs may be a decisive 
influence in next year’s political campaign are suffi- 
cient proof, if any were wanted. 


Realizing the need for relief, it was the intention 
of Congress to provide it, and not to start an inter- 
minable investigation as to whether the need existed. 
To make this meaning so clear that anyone who runs 
may read, the Hoch-Smith Resolution should be 
amended to make a reduction of freight rates on 
agricultural products mandatory. In addition to this, 
the different commodities into which the raw material 
may be converted—as, for instance, the milled prod- 
ucts of grain and cottonseed, as well as fresh and 
cured meats—should be expressely named as falling 
within the category affected. 


If this request is presented to Congress with 
sufficient force, we think it will meet with a prompt 
response. And it may be taken for granted that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will not hesitate to 
follow a path so unmistakably marked out. The rail- 
roads themselves, we are convinced, will in a short 
time profit by the impetus thus given the farmer’s 
new-found prosperity by largely increasing the 
volume of their business. 


Such a program, however, implies a united front. 
Indifference and the fatal inclination to “let George 
do it” will get us nowhere. For any kind of effective 
action, organization is imperative. Let the farm 
papers throughout the country take the matter up. 
Then get behind your state associations, and through 
them the national organizations. The American 
National Live Stock Association and the National 
Wool Growers’ Association have been conducting this 
case for the live-stock producer. But, as usual, they 
have been handicapped by lack of material support. 
itis not a particularly pleasant task ever to be appeal- 
ing for funds. But it should be clear to everybody 
that without a minimum of such funds not much can 
be accomplished. We are fighting opponents who are 
in the fortunate position not to be compelled to spare 
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expense. It would be a thousand pities, and to the 
future everlasting regret of all concerned, if this 
opportunity to do something really worth while for 
the farmer and live-stock man—an opportunity which 
may not soon present itself again—should be per- 
mitted to slip by for want of the comparatively small 
amount necessary to do the work in an efficient way. 


THE MEXICAN IMMIGRANT 


N EFFORT will be made in the next Congress 
A« get action on the Box Bill, which would 
amend the immigration law by extending its 

quota restrictions to the Western Hemisphere. The 
two countries chiefly concerned in this. measure are 
Canada and Mexico. Presumably it would not be 
easy to think of a plausible excuse for confining its 
provisions to the latter. Any explanation that might 
be offered would immediately be pounced upon south 
of the Rio Grande as proof of the rankest kind of 
discrimination. As it is, we are none too popular in 
Latin America. A new affront of this nature would 
stir up a lot of bad blood that might take decades to 
subside. There are many people in Washington, even 
among our lawgivers, who are sensible to this danger 
and anxious to avoid further complications. Lacking 


‘information as to the precise terms of the bill, we 


take it, therefore, that the plan is to apply the quota 
to the whole American continent. 


How such an arrangement would be received in 
the land to the north of us we can only surmise. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 81,506 
immigrants entered the United States from Canada. 
These people largely are farmers or skilled mechanics. 
As a rule, they stay close to our northern border, 
where climatic and employment conditions are similar 
to those in their home. Many have settled on aban- 
doned New England farms. In racial origin, in 
language, in civic and political ideals, in education, 
in their whole outlook on life, they are identical with 
the stock that settled this country. That they make 
excellent, industrious, law-abiding citizens, blending 
immediately and perfectly into our social fabric, no 
one will deny. The proposition to restrict the num- 
bers of this highly desirable element of our popula- 
tion to a meager 3 per cent of those who were here 
in 1890 would appear like a crying injustice—the 
more glaring since the Canadian would be made the 
innocent sacrifice to a bullet aimed at another. And 
if the Dominion—what would be entirely justifiable 
—retaliated in kind, we should indeed have prepared 
a sorry mess for ourselves. 


The object of the proposed legislation would, of 
course, be to hit at the Mexican. In former years 
the problem of fhe Mexican immigrant was not a 
serious one, and received little attentie He came 
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and went—came with the beginning of the harvest 
season, and wernt when the crops were garnered, to 
spend his earnings in the dolce far niente of his home 
cacti. Lately, however, this situation has been 
changing. During the last fiscal year 66,766 Mexicans 
arrived in this country, while only 2,774 left. In the 
corresponding period of 1926 the figures were 
42,638 and 3,158, respectively. As indicating the 
tendency in this movement, not only did the number 
coming in during the past year increase 56.6 per cent 
over the previous twelve months, but the proportion 
of those returning fell from 7.4 to 4.2 per cent. 

The causes for this change are not far to seek. 
Undoubtedly they have to do with the stagnation of 
Mexican enterprise, resulting from a long spell of 
political turmoil. Even more they may be ascribed 
to the fact that there is a keen, permanent, and 
rapidly growing demand, at good wages, for this 
class of labor in the southern United States. 

The quota restrictions of our immigration law, 
coupled with the economic recovery of southern and 
easterh Europe, now progressing at a fair pace, are 
depriving certain branches of American industry of 
the class of unskilled labor on which they in the past 
have been dependent. In many sections of the South 
and Southwest the shortage of agricultural workers 
is getting acute. With the Mexican influx stopped at 
its source, the situation for a very large class of ouf 
people would become serious indeed. The native 
American more and more disdains the rougher, 
purely menial tasks. Now to shut out the Mexican 
would mean to many farmers and live-stock men the 
final, fatal blow, administered by the hand of our own 
government, added to the innumerable and stagger- 
ing hardships ef which they during the past seven 
years have been the victims, and for which fate and 
the war are blamed. 

To the argument used to bolster up the agitation 
for this amendment, that the Mexican peon in reality 
is an Indian, ignorant, clannish, unambitious, un- 
assimilable, the answer is that these very qualities 
remove him as a potential danger to American indus- 
try, American organized labor, and the purity of our 
American blood—whatever is meant by that. He is 
simply here to do, and is satisfied to do, a necessary 
work that no one else is willing to do. His numbers 
will be limited by the amount of this work. He will 
not enter other fields, because he has not the capacity 
or education. When there is no more work of the kind 
he can do—when the point of saturation for his em- 
ployment has been reached—he. will stop coming in. 

The Box Bill should be defeated. It should be 
defeated for its effect on our good neighbor to the 
north. It should be defeated because we need the 
Mexican, and need him badly. It should be defeated 
because the danger from his continuing to come in 
is wholly illusory. 
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THE ARGENTINE EXCLUSION ORDER 


ESENTFUL at having her fresh beef barred 
R out from the United States market, where 
prices at present are high enough to overcome 
the duty plus the freight, and, still more perhaps, at 
the moral effect of the exclusion order, Argentina is 
now getting ready to disprove the implication that 
her herds are infection-ridden and her beef a poten- 
tial disease-carrier. A corps of veterinary surgeons 
is to be created who will inspect cattle to be shipped 
at the point of origin, so as to eliminate all danger 
of infected animals being killed for food. This serv- 
ice will be supplementary to that already rendered 
at the slaughter-houses by the sanitary police. 

The Times of Argentina, to which we are indebted 
for this news item, also informs us, on the authority 
of the Argentine minister of agriculture, that an 
arrangement has been made between the American 
government and the Argentine ambassador to the 
United States, according to which Argentine fresh 
meats will be admissible into this country ii accom- 
panied by a veterinary certificate declaring them to 
be free from foot-and-mouth disease. Perhaps this 
arrangement may be responsible for repeated state- 
ments in the Argentine press, and recurrent rumors 
here, to the effect that the embargo had been removed. 

Inquiries at Washington anent the latest report 
that the prohibition had been repealed, mentioned in 
the October PRODUCER, brought forth the following 
reply from our Department of Agriculture: 

The department has no reason or intention to change its 
regulations now in effect governing importations of fresh or 
frozen meat from Argentina. One foundation for the rumor 
you refer to may be the fact that the chief veterinary officer 
of Argentina is expected to arrive in New York this week for 
the purpose of studying this country’s methods of eradicating 
foot-and-mouth disease. Already the Argentine officials have 
adopted much more stringent regulations in connection with 
their work in meat inspection, which information has been 
confirmed by certain American packers having packing-houses 
in that country. Likewise they are enforcing more stringent 
regulations looking to the suppression of foot-and-mouth 
disease in the field, in an effort to meet the requirements of 
the department’s regulations. 

The Buenos Aires weekly adds that Great Britain 
has made known her desire for a more efficient 
veterinary control. This action, as above indicated, 
may have been suggested by the ban imposed by the 
United States, and would amply explain the new 
vigor shown by the Argentine government. While 
Great Britain is in a different position from the 
United States, in that she could not well afford to 
exclude Argentine beef, on which her people now are 
chiefly dependent for their supplies, any more than 
Argentina could afford to run the risk of losing her 
principal customer, even a hint at such a possibility 
would be bound to produce instantaneous results. 
With the stigma removed that Argentina, in the 
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phrase of our market editor, “fairly reeks with foot- 
and-mouth disease,” a point of honor would have 
been gained which might well be made the basis for a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” between Argentina and the 
United States that in practice would bar out importa- 
tions of fresh meats into this country, while in theory 
admitting their wholesomeness. Such an agreement, 
for anything that we know, may already have been 
reached. If it has, several things would be explained 
that are now rather obscure. As a matter of fact, 
not a single pound of fresh meat of any kind has been 
shipped in from the Argentine since the exclusion 
order went into effect—March 1, 1927. As long as 
their object is attained, our live-stock men will not 
care so much about the method. 


CANADA HURDLES THE WALL 


HE EXTENT to which the magnet of high 
prices is attracting Canadian cattle and beef 
to the markets of the United States may be 
judged from the subjoined table, which represents 
our imports of live cattle, beef, and veal from the 
Dominion for the first seven months (January to 
July) of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927: 


Cattle Beef Veal 
(Number) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
pe veer 61,309 2,321,000 2,559,000 
i: Renee 81,695 4,123,000 2,770,000 
DUE istics 90,451 5,979,000 4,902,000 


The beef imported during 1927 represents the 
product of approximately 9,000 head of cattle, and 
the veal the product of close to 50,000 calves, on al! 
of which an import duty of 3 cents a pound was paid. 

The majority of the cattle imported were of the 
stocker and feeder type, weighing less than 1,050 
pounds, and paying a duty of 11% cents a pound. 
Cattle above that weight paid an import duty of 2 
cents a pound. 

During October, at Winnipeg, “best heavy killers” 
brought from $7 to $7.50 per 100 pounds. On the 
basis of these prices, compared with the prevailing 
beef prices on this side of the line, it would seem 
that there would be a fine profit in importing Cana- 
dian beef cattle and paying the duty. But the fact 
is that Canada has but few beef cattle to spare. She 
has not the feeds necessary to finish prime beef 
cattle in large quantities. 

It is of stocker cattle that Canada has a surplus, 
and stockers are selling at Winnipeg approximately 
214 to 3 cents a pound lower than in this country— 
representing the duty, freight, and shrink. 

At the beginning of October, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters sold in London at 15 cents a pound; 
in New York, at the same time, good native steer 
beef fetched 20 cents. The ocean freight from Argen- 
tina to our eastern seaports, if our memory serves 
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us, is 1144 cents a pound; leaving, with a duty of 3 
cents, a margin of one-half cent a pound in favor of 
New York. These figures make clear the importance 
to our stock-breeders, from the point of view of 
competition alone, of the quarantine against Argen- 
tine fresh meats. ‘ 





Wellington Leavitt 


Our readers will learn with regret of the death of 
Wellington Leavitt, “dean of the cattle-buyers of 
America,” in Chicago on October 28, at the age of 
seventy-three. For forty-three years Mr. Leavitt had 
been connected with Swift & Co. He was known to 
practically every shipper of cattle in the West, who 
valued him for his expert judgment, square dealing, 
and unfailing courtesy. His cheerful, kindly spirit 
endeared him to all his associates. 





CANADA CLEANING UP HER CATTLE SURPLUS 


J. E. P, 


CATTLE-BUYING SCRAMBLE has been in progress 
A all over this North American continent, including Can- 
ada and Mexico, for six months past. Mexico, facing deple- 
tion, has resorted to the export-tax expedient; Canada, ap- 
preciative of a United States outlet, is letting cattle go. 
Neither country can be regarded as a considerable supply 
source, actual or potential, from now on; in fact, Canada is 
cleaned up. The stock-cattle sale at Calgary in October at- 
tracted buyers from Pennsylvania to California, several 
large consignments being taken on Pacific coast account. 
Canada is no longer agitating strenuously for modification 
of the United States tariff, as it has reached a point where 
its beef production is about equal to domestic requirements, 
although Canadian prices are naturally lower than ours. 
An invitation extended to the Western Canada Live Stock 
Union to contribute to the program of the next American 
National Live Stock Association convention has been con- 
strued in western Canada as indicative of relaxation of the 
tariff attitude of the American concern. The movement of 
Canadian cattle to the United States this year, while sub- 
stantially greater than that of 1926, is nevertheless small in 
the aggregate, and will not be indicated in central market 
receipts, as much of it went direct to feed-lots. Thousands 
of Canadian cattle have been installed for a short feed in 
northern Illinois, where they are popular, owing to their 
gain-making qualities. That the Canadian grower, not the 
American buyer, pays the duty is amply demonstrated by 
the fact that the Canadian price is based on Chicago and St. 
Paul, minus the duty and running expense. 

Western Canada is conserving its cattle-growing re- 
sources. Both heifer and steer calves, that could have been 
contracted by American feeders early in the season at ad- 
vantageous prices, were taken off the market subsequently, 
although Ohio buyers bid prices equivalent to Texas quota- 
tions, less the duty. Western Canada, like our Northwest, 
has plenty of feed and is disposed to carry young cattle over. 
From now on its calf crop will slowly increase, but it is 
doubtful if, for many years at least, Alberta will have many 
cattle to export. Saskatchewan and Manitoba are definitely 
in the dairy area. Eastern Canada is headed toward a sheep 
basis. 
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DIRECT SELLING VERSUS STOCK-YARDS 
SELLING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., October 10, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


After due consideration, I have decided to comment briefly 
on the de Ricqles contribution published in the September 
issue of THE PRODUCER. 

As to the question, “Direct selling by co-operative mar- 
keting versus stock-yards selling,” I am free to admit that 
this is a subject of the broadest dimensions, affecting a terri- 
tory of great magnitude, but a problem that can and will be 
determined by the producers who own the live stock and by 
the packers, or others, who purchase the live stock. I feel 
that these two directly interested parties will ultimately adopt 
a plan which is most suitable to the section of the country 
affected, just as they have done here in the West. 


The question, “Why does California live stock seek outlets 
elsewhere?” I will answer by saying: For the same reason 
that Nebraska, Kansas, and other states send hogs, and some- 
times cattle, to California or other markets; for the same 
reason that sometimes southern California live stock is sold 
to San Francisco packers; for the same reason that sometimes 
northern California live stock is sold to Los Angeles packers; 
and, I would say, for the same reason that automobiles and 
farm machinery, and other products manufactured in the 
East, are sold to the western consumer. All commodities are 
sold, or should be sold, where there is the most desirable out- 
let. That, I think, is the meaning of the phrase “orderly mar- 
keting.” 

It is particularly gratifying to know of the satisfactory 
service which the association field agents render to the smal! 
producer, obtaining for his cattle market prices f. 0. b. cars 
at loading point. 

I might say that all California co-operative association 
sales which ever went to any market were sold and priced 
f. o. b. cars at loading point, and that Mr. Dillon’s statement 
is correct: The owner can still cock his feet upon the rail, 
light up his cigar, and enjoy himself en route, if he wishes to 
go to town; or he may return to the ranch and attend to his 
business after loading, as his responsibility ceases when the 
car door is shut. 

In brief, in my opinion, this entire matter of marketing 
will finally be determined by those directly interested as own- 
ers and buyers, and not by any one middleman or any group 
of middlemen. It, no doubt, will be the “survival of the fit- 
test;” but now that the start is made I feel certain that the 
plan finally adopted in any district will be the best plan to fit 
the district affected. 

HUBBARD RUSSELL, 
President, California Cattlemen’s Association; 
President and Manager, Western Cattle 
Marketing Association. 


THE SIOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 





THE MEXICAN CATTLE EXPORT DUTY 


EL Paso, TEx., October 3, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Owing to vigorous protests, the Mexican government has 
postponed until May 1, 1928, the application of the new export 
duty on cattle of 25 pesos per head. In addition to this 
extra duty, the present export tax of 2 pesos a head on cattle 
under three years old will then be raised to 3 pesos, and on 
those above that age from 3 to 5 pesos. 

Nor is this all. On all Mexican customs duties 12 per 
cent is collected, for the ostensible purpose of paying the 
foreign debt. This further tax should be added, making the 
total duty on cattle, according to their age, after May 1 about 
31.36 and 33.60 pesos per head, respectively, or $15.07 and 
$16.13. (The peso at par is worth 49.85 cents; at the present 
rate of exchange, approximately 48 cents.) 

Then there are veterinary inspections, health certificates, 
and what not, which will bring the full export charge up to 
close on $17.50 a head. 

No cows under eight years and no bulls under five years 
will be allowed to be exported. 

These restrictions in all probability will have the effect 
of practically stopping the importation of Mexican cattle intc 
the United States, and I believe this is the object of the 
Mexican government, as there is at present a great scarcity 
of cattle in that country. 

CHARLES M. NEWMAN. 


SHOULD CATTLE-FEEDERS USE COMMERCIAL 
FEEDS? 


PEABODY, KAN., October 20, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

It is apparent that one of the things necessary for a suc- 
cessful agriculture is a profitable handling of live stock. This 
is brought more acutely to our attention this year, with an 
abundance of roughage and a scramble for live stock to con- 
sume it. We are enjoying a temporary boom in the cattle 
market, and prices are such that cattle are generally profit- 
able. Land would be of little value without its adaptability 
to the handling of cattle. For this reason we should see to 
it that such handling utilizes the land to the greatest possible 
extent. 

There are probably very few feeders of cattle who are 
not solicited by sellers of mixed feeds and rations. If we 
stop to consider the basis of these feeds and the manner in 
which they are handled, it looks as if it were a poor business 
to invest in them. Many of them are based on molasses, wit! 
other ingredients thrown in to make it possible to handle 
them. This molasses is purchased at either New Orleans or 
San Francisco, and mixed with ingredients from Minneapolis, 
or a small percentage of feed grown in our own locality. 
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placed in a high-priced sack, and freighted by rail to our 
stations. 

You would scarcely consider putting the best of the feed 
which you raise through this process, since placing feed in a 
sack does not add anything to its value, any more than haul- 
ing a load of feed ten miles makes it more valuable than haul- 
ing it one mile. You would hardly take corn or alfalfa hay 
to the railroad, ship it away, and have it returned to you for 
feeding. Much less would you buy some of the stuff that 
goes into certain of these mixed feeds, should you see it be- 
fore it is disguised as feed. Screenings from flax-mills and 
oatmeal-mills rarely have much feeding value, and should 
you see them before they are mixed with an ingredient that 
covers them entirely, you would not haul them from the sta- 
tion to your feed-lot for the cartage. 

It might be that, with even this kind of analysis, there 
might be something regarding these feeds that made them 
profitable, had we not information that shows conclusively 
that they are not. Various experiments have been made at 
agricultural colleges relative to the feeding value of feeds of 
this kind, and they do not substantiate the claims made by 
the manufacturers. If you or I made a test with feeds with 
the accuracy and care that is taken at these stations, we 
would certainly believe our findings when we got through. It 
is surprising that these tests do not carry more weight with 
the feeding fraternity, and also surprising that publications 
which claim to be working for the good of the feeder do not 
publish the facts. 

There has recently been concluded a test at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in regard to feeding molasses, the summary 
of which. so for as T know. was not published in any paper 
except the Omaha Journal-Stockman. Had this test proved 
the economic value of the commercial feed used, how much 
revenue d> vou snpos? the live-stock papers would have re- 
ceived through advertising of the results? Or, on the other 
hand, how much do you suppose the feeders are losing every 
day throuch feeding this commodity? 

The following is a summary of what was found in this 
Nebraska test: 


1. Upon a ration of corn and alfalfa hay, steer calves 
gained 23 pounds more than heifer calves. Gains were pro- 
duced $104 per 100 pounds cheaper by the steers. Per bushel 
of corn consumed, the steers gained 12.2 pounds and the heifers 
11.1 pounds. The steers excelled in profit per head by $3.96. 
However, the heifers were superior in dressing per cent by 
1.04. 

2. Upon a ration of corn, cottonseed cake, and alfalfa, 
steer calves outgained heifers by 23 pounds. Gains were pro- 
duced 58 cents per 100 pounds cheaper by the steers. The steers 
outsold the heifers by 30 cents per 100 pounds, and returned 
a $2.08 greater profit per head. The heifers excelled in dressing 
yield at 1.56 per cent. 

38. The addition of cottonseed sake to a corn-and-alfalfa 
ration for steers increased the rate and cost of gain as well 
as the selling price and profit per calf. The cottonseed cake 
could have been charged $9.65 per ton higher and paid its 
way. The cake fed calves yielded carcasses dressing 1.15 per 
cent higher. 

4. The addition of cottonseed cake to a corn-and-alfalfa 
ration fed to heifer calves resulted in 22 pounds’ greater gain 
at a slightly higher cost. It also increased the sales price 45 
cents per 100 pounds and the profit per calf $2.34. The cotton- 
seed cake could have been charged $18 per ton higher, and 
the profit would have been equal in the two lots. 

5. Linseed cake, when added to a corn-and-alfalfa ration 
for heifers, resulted in an increased gain of 24 pounds per 
calf. The cost of 100 pounds’ gain was $1.03 higher, and, 
although the selling price was increased 35 cents per 100 
pounds, the profit was 98 cents per head lower. The linseed 
cake failed to return cost price by $7 per ton. 

6. The addition of Tarkio molasses feed and cottonseed 
cake to a corn-and-alfalfa ration for heifer calves increased 
the total gain 18 pounds, the cost of 100 pounds’ gain 58 cents, 
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and the necessary selling price 40 cents per 100 pounds. It 
resulted in an enhanced market value of 15 cents per 100 
pounds and a lowered profit per calf of $1.77. The dressing 
per cent proved to be 1.6 higher where the more complex ration 
was used. 


7. Steers fed upon ensilage, cottonseed cake, alfalfa, and 
light rations of corn made a gain of 1.57 pounds per day, at 
a feed cost of $8.27 per 100 pounds, and returned an estimated 
profit of $3.17 per head, based on a valuation by feeder-buyers 
of $9.75 per 100 pounds. 

Please note that the cattle fed molasses feed cost more 
for 100 pounds’ gain than any of the seven lots except one; 
that the cattle fed alfalfa hay and corn—both products of the 
farm—showed a profit of $12.07, and those fed cottonseed cake 
in connection with those feeds a profit of $13.33, as com- 
pared with a profit of $6.34 on the molasses-fed cattle; that 
the cattle which cost more for 100 pounds’ gain made a 
greater profit than the molasses-fed cattle; that the alfalfa 
hay was put in at a cost of $15 per ton, which makes it a 
very profitable crop to produce; that silage was put in at 
$5 per ton, which is also profitable. 


Quoting from the summary: “The combination of feeds 
used was prescribed by the manufacturers of the Tarkio mo- 
lasses feed.” So apparently it was properly fed. 


Iowa has conducted several tests in regard to feeds of 
this kind, and in a summary of one of the bulletins published 
it is stated that invariably the cattle consuming these feeds 
cost the most money. 

Since the sale of commercial feeds has assumed such 
great proportions, and since it is so important that we use 
live stock to eat up the products of our farms, anything which 
tends to disturb this method of handling live stock should 
be discouraged, especially if it is unprofitable. 

I should like to have other feeders communicate their 
views on this subject to THE PRODUCER. 

ARNOLD BERNS. 


WEIGHTS OF SLAUGHTERED CATTLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 20, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


On page 6 of the October issue of your publication ap- 
pears an article, “Less Beef to Be Grown Next Year,” by 
James E. Poole, in which the statement is made that the cat- 
tle slaughtered during the first eight months of this year 
averaged at least 100 pounds less beef per head than the cat- 
tle slaughtered during the corresponding period of 1926. This 
statement is somewhat of an exaggeration; for, had Mr. Poole 
consulted the figures published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which are based on reports made by all wholesale 
slaughterers on their live-stock slaughter, cost, and yields, he 
would have learned that the average carcass weight of cattle 
slaughtered during the first eight months of this year was 
516.7 pounds, compared with 525.4 pounds for the correspond- 
ing period in 1926, or a difference of 8.7 pounds. 


C. A. BURMEISTER. 


Canada’s Foreign Trade 


With less than one-twelfth of the population of the United 
States, Canada has a foreign commerce amounting in value to 
one-fourth of ours. Not only has Canada the largest per- 
capita favorable balance of any country in the world, but the 
largest total trade balance as well. In 1926 the aggregate 
foreign trade of the Dominion was valued at $2,292,281,000. 
Imports from the United States were $669,458,000—equal to 
about $67 per head of Canada’s population. 
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CORN BENEFITED BY WARM WEATHER 


ARM AND DRY WEATHER over the greater part of 

the United States during the month of September 
greatly benefited the corn yet unharvested, and a continuance 
of these conditions far into October placed the bulk of the 
crop beyond the danger line. In fact, lower temperatures 
were needed in many places to harden the kernel, and a con- 
siderable amount of soft corn is anticipated. 

The improved situation was reflected in the official fore- 
cast of October 1, which increased the prospective corn yield 
to 2,603,000,000 bushels from the 2,457,000,000 bushels of the 
previous month’s forecast. This new estimate is only 44,- 
000,000 bushels below last year’s production. While in all 
the ten states of the Corn Belt proper there was a net gain 
of 46,000,000 bushels over 1926, the three states (Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois) east of the Mississippi River showed a 
deficiency of 181,000,000 bushels. This, however, was more 
than made up by an excess of 227,000,000 bushels in the 
states west of the river. 

Spring wheat in September advanced to 314,000,000 bush- 
els from the 308,000,000 bushels of the report on the first 
of that month, making the estimated production of all wheat, 
winter and spring, 867,000,000 bushels, against 833,000,000 
bushels harvested last year. The oats prediction was for 
1,206,000,000 bushels, as compared with 1,191,000,000 bushels 
on September 1 and 1,250,000,000 bushels garnered last sum- 
mer. Barley likewise showed an increase—265,000,000 bush- 
els, as against 259,000,000 bushels a month earlier and 188,- 
000,000 bushels in 1926. The crop of tame hay had grown 
to 104,000,000 tons from 101,000,000 in September. A year 
ago only 86,200,000 tons were cut. 

Cotton, on the other hand, showed a slight decrease, 
being estimated at 12,678,000 bales, as against the 12,692,000 
bales of the previous month and. 17,977,000 bales picked last 
season. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


ONCERNING THE CONSTRUCTION by permittees of 

improvements on national-forest ranges under the pres. 
ent regulations—a subject that has acquired added signifi- 
cance in connection with the advance in grazing fees and the 
demand that Congress proportionately increase the appropria- 
tion for such improvements—it is important to remember that 
in each case a special-use permit must be secured from the 
Forest Service. When the proposed improvement is deemed 
necessary for the efficient utilization of the range, either a 
clause may be included in the permit providing that title to 
the improvement shall rest in the government at the end of 
a ten-year period, or the Forester may make an adjustment 
of the grazing fees for a period of years sufficient to recom- 
pense the permittee for the value of the improvement. 


> 


Under the first of these alternatives, the permittee build- 
ing the improvement will receive the resulting benefit, with- 
out his fee being correspondingly increased, for a period of 
ten years. Construction without permit constitutes trespass. 
The improvement is to be maintained at the cost of the per- 
mittee. 

In cases where the construction of improvements by the 
permittee has been provided for on the basis of an adjusted 
fee, the range is to be given a value as in its improved condi- 
tion, less the amortization allowed. Provision will be made 
for the retirement of the entire cost of the improvements, 
including maintenance and interest, within a period agreed 
upon between the permittee and the Forester. At the end of 
this period, fees are to be readjusted to the value of the range 
as improved, minus the cost of maintenance. | 

Whenever improvements are needed for the proper man- 
agement of the range, but the self-interest of the permittee 
or permittees is not a sufficient motive to secure the desired 
result (as, for instance, in the matter of poisonous plants). 
and funds are not otherwise available, the permittees con- 
cerned may pay a certain amount per head into a co-operative 
fund, in addition to the regular grazing fees. If such a 
project is decided upon, the choice of alternative plans is pro- 
vided. Either (1) there will be no reduction in grazing fees, 
but, on the other hand, no increase for ten years based on the 
added value of the range; or (2) there will be an immediate 
reduction in fees equal in amount to the co-operative assess- 
ment. When co-operative contributions are no longer required, 
the range will be reappraised and the fees readjusted. 

Interpreting these rules, summarized from “The Use 
Book” for 1926, with particular application to the erection of 
drift-fences, Frank C. W. Pooler, district forester for New 
Mexico, in a letter to Mrs. E. H. Crabb, secretary of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, makes the following ex- 
planation: 

1. Where a permittee furnishes all the materials and 
stands the cost of construction of a fence, the Forest Service 
may guarantee him that there will be no increase in his graz- 
ing fees for a period of ten years due to any increased value 
of the range as a result of the fence. This method allows the 
permittee full benefits from -the fence for a ten-year period. 
If the government furnishes a part of the cost, then the ten- 
year period will be reduced in proportion to the relative 
amount furnished by the government. Fences constructed 
under this method become the property of the United States 


at the end of the ten-year period, or at the end of the shorter 
period in case the government stands a portion of the cost. 


2. Where a permittee stands all costs of building a fence, 
the government may retire his investment over a period of 
years through a reduction in his grazing fees. The maximum 
period of this amortization is fifteen years. During the retire- 
ment period the government may allow 8 per cent interest 
annually on the unretired balance, and 3 per cent maintenance 
on the total cost of the fence, providing ‘the stockman main- 
tains the fence. At the end of the amortization period the 
permittee again pays his full grazing fees, except that the 
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government may continue to allow him the maintenance re- 
duction in case he maintains the fence. 

3. If the government furnishes a part of the cost of the 
fence—such as buying the wire, staples, ete.—then the per- 
mittee’s share of the investment may be retired the same as 
described above, and he may be allowed maintenance on the 
total cost of the fence. 


There are two ways in which the Forest Service may 
stand part of the cost of range improvements: (1) By use of 
range-improvement funds appropriated by Congress. These 
funds are very limited, being sufficient only to meet the needs 
on a few of the most urgent projects. (2) By use of a part 
of the grazing fees as a co-operative range-improvement fund. 
This fund is limited on each forest to 10 per cent of the total 
grazing receipts each year, and permittees must sign an 
agreement consenting to such use. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICE PREDICTIONS TO BE 
CONTINUED 


EPLYING TO SENATOR JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, of 
R Louisiana, who had asked why price-prediction reports 
were inaugurated by the Department of Agriculture, Secre- 
tary William M. Jardine makes this explanation: 


“The principal reason for undertaking to summarize the 
situation each month and indicate probable prices in the near 
or more distant future is that every farmer who gives serious 
thought to the business of farming must of necessity form 
some judgment as to future prices as a basis for planning 
his production and marketing. He must decide what expenses 
he can afford to incur in producing and handling a commodity 
on the basis of what he hopes to secure for it. After a product 
has been harvested, he is faced with the problem of deciding 
whether he shall sell at once or hold, and, if he holds, how 
long he shall hold. In deciding whether or not to hold or how 
long to hold, he must estimate the cost of holding and the 
probable increase in price. 


“As a rule, farmers are guided too much by prevailing 
prices in relation to those received but a short while before. 
They increase cotton acreage and buy more fertilizer when 
prices are high, expecting them to remain high; they plant 
too little and buy too little fertilizer when prices are very 
low, apparently expecting them to remain low; and the con- 
sequence is great fluctuations in production and in the price 
for the crop. This condition exists in the production of nearly 
every agricultural commodity. Hog prices afford an excellent 
examp'e of recurring cycles of high and low prices, resulting 
from producers breeding more hogs when prices are high, and 
having a great number to sell at low prices; and then breeding 
few hogs when prices are low, and consequently having few 
hogs to sell when prices are high. 


“Many farmers act in a similar manner with reference 
to the selling of their products after they have been harvested. 
When prices are going up, they wait to reach the highest 
point, and continue to wait after the prices have begun to 
go down, expecting them to come back. Many of them finally 
decide to sell at relatively low prices after the high price 
point has been reached and passed. There is also a tendency 
for farmers to sell too freely at harvest time in years of large 
crops and rapidly declining prices, when holding a little more 
of the product for a few months or a year might benefit all. 

“The department’s object is to encourage farmers to look 
ahead rather than backward. To look ahead intelligently, 
they must have accurate facts as to prospective production, 
consumption, and price. It is these facts concerning produc- 
ton and price trends that the department attempts to supply 
in the monthly price summary.” 


Recently, it will be remembered, protests were made 
against the department’s price forecasts on cotton, which, it 
was charged, were responsible for a break in the market. At 
that time Secretary Jardine issued a statement to the effect 
that no more cotton price predictions would be given out. 
The above is taken to mean that further curtailment of the 
reporting service is not contemplated. 
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Investors, Stockmen, 
Attention! 


Our Population Is Constantly Increasing. 
Our Per Capita Beef Consumption Is Increasing. 
BUT— 
Our Cattle Supply Is Constantly Decreasing. 
Conditions for making profits in the cattle in- 


dustry were never more favorable than they are 
now. Consider these figures: 


1921 1926 Change 
Cattle Census............ 67,184,000 59,829,000 7,355,000 Dec. 
Population U. S....... 107,833,000 117,000,000 9,167,000 Inc. 
Per Cupita Supply 
ee 0.62 0.51 0.11 Dec. 
Consumed per 
Capita (Ibs.)..... 57.8 63.4 5.6 Ine. 


The above facts are reflected in average prices 
for native beef steers on the Chicago market: 


In September, 1921.................... $ 8.00 ewt. 
In September, 1927.................... 12.70 cwt. 
Ranch properties are still being sold at very low 


prices. We have a few first-class outfits to offer you 
at attractive figures. 


Buy now—and reap the benefit of the increase in 
value which is bound to follow prosperity in the 
live-stock business. 


Western Mortgage and Securities Co. 
4100 Packers Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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A full calf crop helps make a full bank 
balance. 

There’s a simple, safe and sure way of 
stopping the loss of calves from contagious 
abortion. 

How it is being done by thousands of 
alert herd-owners is told in our new, 
illustrated booklet, sent free on request. 


GERM-A-TONE 


the proven cow-conditioner and calf-saver, 
has a six-year record of surprising suc- 
cess in saving calves when all other means 


UO Yall fst , 
, Let us send you this booklet of profitable in- 


formation, without cost or obligation. 


THE GERMICIDE CO., 439 Lincoln St., Denver 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN OCTOBER 


BY JAMES E. POCLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., November 1, 1927. 


RECEDENT FOR THE RECENT, if not present, fat- 

cattle market is lacking. October developed a phenomenal 
trade. Corn-fed cattle went to $17.50 at Chicago, and corre- 
spondingly high elsewhere; Canadian grassers reached $14.65, 
and northwestern grassers $14. It may be asserted that war 
prices were higher; but, when cost of production is reckoned 
with, this position is untenable. In one respect, the yearling 
market has been the highest on record on paper, as steers 
weighing less than 1,000 pounds reached $17.50. During the 
war, discrimination against light cattle in army and navy 
specifications put them at a serious discount. 


Middle-Grade Cattle Show Spectacular Gains 


But the most spectacular feature of this season’s market 
has been the relatively high level of middle-price and cheaper 
steers. Quality and yields considered, these sold actually 
higher than top grades, appraised above $16. Never before 
has the short-period feeder had an opportunity to pocket so 
much money, and may not again, as initial cost has been 
marked up. Margins between initial and selling prices, even 
on short-fed steers, ran from $6 to $8.25 per cwt. In the case 
of yearlings, cattle that cost $8.50 per cwt. as calves last fal! 
realized $17.40, more than doubling weight meanwhile. Cat- 
tle in fleshy condition, acquired at Missouri River markets 
early in August at $10 to $10.50 per cwt., resold in Chicago 
late in October at $16.50 to $17. During the last week of 
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Always the best for Secabies— 


Anchor Brand Lime and 
Sulphur Dip 


and cheapest, too, in terms of results and labor. 
Highest efficiency through twenty-six years; per- 
mitted in official dippings for scabies; averages only 
1% cents per gallon. Does not injure wool nor 
hides; non-poisonous; no cooking—just add water. 
Filtered clear—every drop usable. 


Choroleum 


the pioneer coal-tar dip and disinfectant. Has given 
satisfaction for over twenty-six years. For Sheep 
Ticks, Scabies, Lice, Mange, and general disinfecting. 
Highly effective against ticks at 1 part to 75 parts 
water. 


Soothing—healing—beneficial to the wool 
High efficiency at low cost 


These items made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 


Animal Division Booklet No. 7 sent on request 
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October, when the crest of the advance was reached, a long 
string of $15 to $17 sales was recorded. This market differed 
from that of 1925, when heavy steers reached $16.35, as at 
that period only a few long-fed steers were eligible to $15.50 
or better, while on this occasion everything down to cheap 
grassers selling at $10 to $11.50 got the full strength of the 
market, and were, if anything, actually higher than finished 
bullocks on an intrinsic-value basis. All the forecasters were 
discredited in a manner agreeable to feeders. Western grass 
cattle rode on the tide of prosperity, even the tail ends of the 
run from that quarter outselling the best Montanas and Wyo- 
mings last year. 


Prompt Clearances Effected 


Demand for any kind of steer with a decent beef-covering 
has been consistently and continuously persistent. Last year 
during October—a period of abnormal supply—the Chicago 
yards were rarely cleared before the close, and fre- 
quently 4,000 to 5,000 heavy cattle were of necessity carried 
ever for lack of bids; but this season heavy bullocks invari- 
ably went over the scales early in the session, and a nightly 
carry-over has been rare, each week witnessing a clean-up. 
The market faltered the first week of October, when in- 
between cattle broke 50 to 75 cents, creating a suspicion that 
the stereotyped fall collapse was brewing; but recovery was 
prompt, and by the middle of the month short-fed steers that 
had previously sold down to $12.50 to $13.50 were up $1 
to $1.50 per ewt., killers resorting to substitution, owing to 
scarcity of long-fed cattle. When a short run of westerns 
reported, the position of middle-grade cattle was emphasized. 
To meet urgent orders for heavy beef, shippers were forced 
to get into competition on westerns, taking that market out 
of the hands of the three big packers. During the last week 
of October a package of fireworks was discharged in the west- 
ern division, two loads of the Burns cattle from Calgary, 
Alberta, going to a New York killer at $14.65. That the 
western crop carried a generous proportion of beef was fortu- 
nate for killers. 
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Why Dehorning Pays 


1. Dehorned animals are more easily handled, less 
dangerous to attendants and to each other. 


2. Dehorned animals will put on weight, and get 
more value out of their feed; each animal gets a 
more equal chance at feeding time. 

3. Packers discriminate against horned animals be- 
cause of scratches and bruises they receive in 
transit. Feeders will pay much more per hundred- 
weight for dehorned animals. 

4. With our improved dehorning tools, the work is 
now simply, easily, quickly done; with the use 
of Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint as a protective 
dressing for the wound, the operation may be 
safely done in any season. 

5. The cost is trifling; the returns on investment 
inestimable. 


Since each gallon of Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint serves for 
from 259 to 300 head of yearlings, 1 cent per head usually 
covers the cost. 


Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 
“Sold in 28 different states of the U. S. A.” 
Ob CANS cctciccc.ccnh $1.00 Gal. cans.............. $ 3.00 
% gal. -cans.......... 2.00 5 gal. cans.......... 
We prepay freight or postage charges in the U. S. A. 


Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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Heavy-Weights Priced at $8 over Last Fall 


The first week of October recorded a $16.90 top on cat- 
tle that cost $7.25 in Wyoming last fall. After stiff resist- 
ance, the top crossed the $17 line during the week ending 
October 20, reaching $17.25, and the following week went to 
$17.75 without a halt. At times heavy cattle disappeared. 
$17.75 being paid for 1,225-pound bullocks. The type ot 
heavy cattle that had difficulty in earning $10 to $10.50 a year 
ago, weighing 1,540 to 1,650 pounds, realized $17.35 and $17.50 
on this occasion. At the low time last fall equally good bul- 
locks went at $9.50. A load of 1,649-pound steers, at $17.35, 
made an average price per head of $286; a load of 1,541-pound 
steers, at $17.50, averaged $270 per head. During October 
thousands of steers that netted feeders $200 to $250 per head 
went over the scales at Chicago. Calves costing $29 per head 
last fall returned at the yearling stage to realize $151, ana 
$30 calves last fall made $173 per head. 


Western Grassers Make Rapid Advance 


Probably the most spectacular features of the October 
market were the advances in western grassers and short-feds, 
due to frantic efforts by killers to restrain rising cost of beef 
on the hooks by resorting to substitution. During the second 
week. of October short-fed steers advanced 50 to 75 cents per 
ewt., and the following week as much more. The first week 
of the month $13.50 was an outside price on western rangers; 
later $14 was paid, and lighter cattle worked into the higher 
levels. During the week ending October 20 a whirlwind mar- 
ket developed, finish, regardless of weight, being the price- 
determining factor. At that stage nothing showing decent 
corn finish sold under $13.50, although the usual delegation 
of scalawag steers selling down to $7.50 showed up. Finished 
little cattle were prize packages, regardless of sex; choice 
heifers reaching $15.15, and mixed steers and heifers selling 
at $15.75 to $16. 


October Sales Upset Precedents 


The last week of October applied the finishing touches te 
a highly spectacular market. Hundreds of finished steers 
sold from $17 up, and a long string of westerns and Canadians 
anywhere from $11.50 to $14.65. It was simply a matter of 
tonnage, although in point of numbers it was a short supply 
for the season. October has invariably precipitated a mean 
market by throwing westerns and short-fed natives into ruin- 
ous competition, to the distinct disadvantage of the latter; but, 
with barely enough beef to go around, both had an inning. 
At the end of October, bullocks selling below $16 showed a 
weakening tendency, due to precipitancy in throwing merely 
warmed-up cattle into the market hopper; but, as they showed 
wide margins, feeders let them go, pocketing their gains 
gleefully, and going in quest of another set of cattle. 


Females Excluded From Feast 


Butcher cattle—especially the native contingent—did not 
participate in this prosperity. Western cows and heifers were 
marketed somewhat freely, and, as owners of so-called native 
stuff persisted in getting into the competition, they were penal- 
ized. Cheap cows—particularly canning and cutting grades 
—always had a $5 to $6 market; but the better grades of 
female stock were hard to move, especially cows selling from 
$6.50 up, and heifers from $7 up. Killers had access to al) 
the $6.50 to $8.50 western cows, and $8.50 to $10 western 
heifers, they needed, and a sprinkling of tubercular cattle 
from the dairy districts did not improve the situation. Hac 
owners of native cows and heifers refrained from crowding 
the October market, western female stock would have earned 
more money, and, when it was out of the way, the native dele- 
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gation would have had the right-of-way. Regardless of “good 
beef” clamor, there is always a demand for cheap product. 
On this occasion the market was saturated with $6.50 to $10 
cows and heifers, many of which could have been carried a 
few weeks advantageously. 


Month’s Steer Market a Record-Breaker 


Regardless of what may happen the rest of the year, the 
October steer market will go into history as a record-maker. 
None of the forecasts even suggested what happened, espe- 
cially in the case of short-feds and warmed-up cattle; those 
who ventured into the seemingly hazardous operation of pay- 
ing $10 to $11 per cwt. for feeders in August being consid- 
ered deficient in judgment, although all such purchases were 
big money-makers in the finality of the operation. What 
happened is susceptible of easy explanation. During 1926 
feeders held cattle back to nurse an invalid market, under the 
impression that the excessive supply of heavy cattle would 
run out, which it eventually did, but not until tired holders 
were forced to disgorge, with ruinous loss; this year feeders 


Start Right! 


Hereford Heifers 


Four cars Hereford Cows and 
Heifers, two, three, and four years 
old, carrying 99 per cent or better of 
Hereford blood. Best beef type, and 
most of them in beef condition. 


Ninety per cent appear to be carry- 
ing calves. One Registered Hereford 
Bull, suitable for use on cows, with 
each load. $75 per head, f. o. b. cars 
Evanston, Wyoming. December 1 
delivery. 


THE MYERS LAND & LIVE STOCK 
COMPANY 


Please address correspondence to 


CHARLES A. MYERS, Evanston, Wyo. 















GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago. [li. 
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could always take a more or less substantial profit, and, re- 
membering what happened last year, cashed early, creating a 
short beef tonnage in October. A poor corn prospect sent 
cost of making gains skyward when the corn market boomed 
in September, dislodging at that period thousands of steers 
that would otherwise have been carried along into higher 
finish and heavier weight. The yearling crop was also gar- 
nered earlier than usual, creating a deficiency of finished little 
cattle. 


Hogs in Another Heavy Slump 


Packingtown—rarely right in its hog-trade horoscopes— 
scored a hit this year, when the latter half of October precipi- 
tated a $2.50 per cwt. slump, for which growers were them- 
selves in large measure responsible by flooding the market 
with immature stock. The break started during the third 





Choice Hereford 
Feeders 


command a premium at all markets 


Beef Conformation and Quality 
are essential to such 
class of cattle 


Hereford Bulls Sire 
calves of the right type and 
conformation 


AMERICAN HEREFORD CATTLE 
_ BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
300 West Eleventh Kansas City, Mo, 








WHR 
Bulls 


among the best you 
can find any place 


Better cattle prices 
have already stim- 
ulated demand for 
bulls. The wise man 
knows ’tis none too 
soon to 





PRINCE DoMINO, JR. 


Get lined up now on bulls 
for next year. We have some excellent 
yearlings we know you'll like. 

The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 


“ WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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week of the month, with paralyzing results. During the first 
two weeks prices advanced sharply on light runs and a 
healthy eastern demand, until average cost was well above $11 
and top hogs sold above $12; from which average cost dropped 
well below $9, and the top flirted with $10, before the break 
was checked. During the last week of October panicky condi- 
tions developed, thousands of new-crop shoats being dumped 
daily at $8.50 to $9.50 per cwt. It was an inopportune run, 
glutting the fresh-pork market and depreciating wholesale 
prices $4 to $5 per cwt., although consumers heard nothing 
about it; in fact, pork-chop orders were raised 5 cents per at 
this juncture by many restaurants. The break, instead of 
checking loading in the country, accelerated it, until the mar- 
ket was compelled to appeal for relief, and at the close of 
October supply conditions improved slightly. No apparent 
reason—except, possibly, apprehension of a break—was re- 
sponsible for this selling mania on the part of the country. 
Weather conditions were ideal for running hogs in corn-fields, 
and the break in corn made it probable that feeding out, at 
least to reasonable weight, would be profitable; but, like every 
other stampede, this had to run its course. Pigs dropped to 
«. $7.50 basis, and packing sows, previously selling at $11, tu 
$8 per cwt. Packers, running with small killing forces, were 
unable to cope with the temporary glut. Fifty per cent of 
the price-smashing grist of hogs that reached the central mar- 
kets during the latter half of October had no place there and 
represented sheer waste of good raw material. 


Lambs Pursue a Steady Course 


The live-mutton market displayed a healthy undertone all 
through the month. It has been a $13.50 to $14 market for 
the bulk of fat lambs right along; toward the end of October 
the market advanced to a $13.75 to $14.25 basis. During that 
month the season’s supply of fat western lambs reached the 
vanishing point, but a grist of natives kept killers supplied. 
The market fluctuated narrowly, and most of the time was 
active. Natives showed up in profusion at the smaller mar 
kets, and packers utilized direct buying to stabilize prices— 
in other words, to enable them to use rubber-stamp methods. 
Abundance of native lambs at eastern markets kept shippers 
out of Chicago, preventing quality from earning the premium 
to which it is entitled. Dressed trade was reasonably healthy. 
pelts realized good money, and no complaint came from 
dressed-meat circles of minus profits. Feeding lambs advanced 
steadily during the month, belated Corn Belt orders for thin 
western stock accumulating. Early in the month it was a 
$12.50 to $13.50 trade, heavy lambs getting severe penaliza- 
tion; but before the close the country was paying $14 te 
$14.65 for all the thin lambs it could get to, 73-pound stock 
reaching $14.50, and a lot of weight being accepted at $14 to 
$14.25, so that prices were actually higher than paper figures 
indicated. A disposition to return to the market western 
lambs that had been running in corn-fields was detected, 
$13.50 to $13.75 taking a considerable number of such lambs 
that should have been held until decently fat, although at 
least one band of western lambs, taken out earlier at $13.50, 
returned to market to realize $14.50 and go back to the coun- 
try a second time. Packers, however, bought practically al! 
the lambs fit to kill, taking westerns that were merely feed- 
ers. In one instance the feeder end of a big string of west- 
ern lambs went to the country at $14.25, killers taking the fa! 
end at $14. Fat ewes sold largely at $5.50 to $6.50 per cwt., 
indicating how unpopular is heavy mutton with American con- 
sumers. 


“THE PRODUCER is the best livestock paper on the 
market.”—C. G. JEWETT, Big Piney, Wyo. 
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STOCKER PRICES ADVANCING 


J. E. P. 


STOCK-CATTLE BUYING FURORE developed early in 

October. Nature, in benevolent mood, cured vast quan- 
tities of corn that appeared to be so much waste early in Sep- 
tember, yields of fifty to sixty bushels per acre being assured 
where the September prospect was for little better than noth- 
ing. Almost overnight a hesitating stocker market developed 
a healthy undertone at advancing prices, culminating in the 
highest level of the year during the last week of October, 
when every market in the country had piled up unfilled orders 
by the ream. Values at that stage were about $2 per cwt. 
higher than at the corresponding period of 1926, which was a 
veritable bargain sale. Heavy steers adapted to a short turn 
showed a more substantial gain, but few such cattle went 
back to the country this year, killers asserting prior claim. 
The October purchase of light cattle at the markets was 
heavy, high prices attracting a lot of western yearlings that 
got a cordial reception at $10 to $10.50 per cwt. Chicago’s 
usual grist of native red stockers, with which eastern beef- 
makers have been accustomed to replenish feed-lots, did not 
appear, injecting competition into the western market. At 
the end of the season there were indications that many woul! 
be short of required cattle, insuring an all-winter market, 
especially if short feeding proved profitable. 

According to market statistics, about 25 per cent fewer 
cattle went to the country during the July-to-October period 
than last year; but, with short feeding the rage, many of 
these have either already returned to market and gone to the 
shambles, or will be in by January 1. The uncertain future 
supply factor is the number of cattle—known to be large, but 
outside the scope of statistics—that moved direct from west- 
ern pastures to feed-lots this season. It is just possible that 
the increase in the movement from that quarter will atone for 
the deficiency leaving the central markets, but it is a cinch 
bet that the whole feeding territory east of the Missouri River 
went into the winter in possession of fewer and lighter cattle 
than a year ago—especially the territory east of Chicago. Dur- 
ing October, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania were free buyers of light cattle, running from “dogs” to 
choice yearlings, and would have taken many more had they 
been available. Most of these steers have been laid in for a 
winter feed, although a small percentage will be winter- 
roughed to feed on grass next season. In territory west of 
the Missouri River a considerable number of young cattle have 
been secured for winter-roughing, in anticipation of scarcity 
and high prices when spring comes around. However, the 
great majority of light-cattle buyers are figuring on a near- 
by, rather than a distant, market on which to count their 
money, the big end of the crop of steers installed during the 
past sixty days being destined for a short feed and a quick 
return. 

Both yearlings and fleshy feeders—the latter weighing 
around 1,100 pounds-—have been taken out arount $11; a few 
heavy steers, at $11.15 to $12; but $9.50 to $10.50 light and 
medium-weight cattle have monopolized popularity. Lower- 
grade stockers selling at $7 to $8.50 are the types costing 
$4.50 to $6 not long since, when winter-handling of such cattle 
reached the furore stage. Not only are such stockers scarce 
under present conditions, but feeders are disposed to sidestep 
them at the prices, placing more confidence in the outcome of 
qualitied cattle. A popular price for good stock calves at the 
markets is $10 per cwt., choice packages selling up to $11 and 
trash down to $7.50. Calves of good breeding have been un- 
usually scarce at the market, orders for thousands that would 
have been filled at current prices accumulating during October. 
A large number of nondescript calves that formerly went to 
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the veal-rack have been salvaged for development into indiffer- 
ent yearlings. : 

Few female cattle have gone to the feed-lot this season. 
Stock cows at $5.25 to $6.50, and heifers at $6.75 to $8.50, 
comprised the bulk. Few of these will return to the market, 
as they have gone into localities where local slaughter demand 
exists—a feature of the trade not to be ignored hereafter. 

All the handwriting on the wall points to an all-winter 
demand for replacement cattle, with every indication of a buy- 
ing furore toward spring, 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 

60 Head of Coming Two-Year-Old Bulls 

30 Head of Coming Two-Year-Old Heifers 
All cattle of quality. In fine condition. 


H. C. Taylor, Roanoke (Howard County), Mo. 
R. W. Taylor, Stock Yards, Denver, Colo. 


Registered Herefords 


Bulls That Have Helped to 
Make the Herd— 


Beau Gaspard..._..By Beau President.Out of cow by Dandy Rex 
Graduate 2d........By Beau Picture....Out of cow by Domino 
Silver Dandy......... By Beau Dandy. Out of cow by Beau Picture 
Beau Belmont......By Beau President Out of Belle 15th 

(Second dam is a full sister of Beau Brummell) 


Bright Gerald..._By Bright Donald...Out of cow by Beau Modest 
Gano 


.....--Out of cow by Kansas City 
Gleeful Domino....By Domino.. ....Out of cow by Banner Bearer 
Bright Laddie. 


kK ...-Out of cow by Militant 
Cedrick .................By Beau Picture.....Out of cow by Beau Monarch 
i ...Out of cow by Beau Donorus 


By Beau Dandy.......Out of cow by Beau President 


....By Domino. Out of cow by Beau Dandy 
By Beau Modest......Out of cow by Beau Donorus 


The above bred by Gudgell & Simpson 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 


1872 CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


ESTABLISHED 


1908 
INCORPORATED 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


R. P. Lamont, Jr. 
Owner 








THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 
DENVER, COLO., November 2, 1927. 


HERE WAS A READY DEMAND for choice fat steers 

at the Denver market during the month of October, packers 
taking the available supply at prices ranging from $10 to $11 
for a good grade and up to $12 for the choice kind. They 
found strong competition, however, from feeder-buyers for 
the fleshy steers, and a great many went back to the country. 
Good-quality cows were selling at the beginning of October 
at $7 to $7.85; at the close about the same prices were prevail- 
ing, with choice light, heiferish cows up to $8.25. Heifers 
sold at $8.50 to $9.25 early in October, and at the close about 
the same prices were being paid. Good-quality feeder steers 
found outlet a month ago at $9.25 to $10, with fancy kinds 
at $10.25 to $11; at the close of the month large numbers of 
desirable feeder steers were bringing $9.50 to $10.25, with 
choice kinds selling at $10.50 to $11.25. Cattle receipts on 
the closing day of the month were 21,097 head—the second 
largest in the history of the market. Despite this heavy supply, 
however, trade was active, and all stock was disposed of 
readily. Dealers anticipate a strong demand at Denver for 
all cattle during the month of November, and look for very 
satisfactory prices. 

Hogs.—Due to a sharp drop in the closing week of the 
month, hog prices at Denver were around $1.50 to $1.75 lower 
at the close than at the opening of October. The decline was 
general at all markets, and resulted from abnormally heavy 
supplies of hogs during the last two weeks of the month. 
Many of these hogs were unfinished, and, with unusually fine 
weather all over the country, resulting in curtailed consump- 
tion of pork, the sharp decline was to be expected. The de- 
mand was good at Denver, and all stock offered was taken 
readily from day to day. At the beginning of the month fat 


Selected Registered Hereford Bulls 
Of Choice Bloodlines. 


Bred By 


BABBITT & COWDEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
425 Heard Building Phoenix, Arizona 












HEREFORD BULLS 


We have several carloads of Yearlings, Top 
Quality, Rich Anxiety Breeding, to offer you, 
in lots to suit you. Come or write. 


RABELER BROTHERS, Leigh, Nebraska 


50 High-Grade Bull Calves 
For Sale 
Full-Blood Beau Donalds, but Not Registered 
Fall Delivery 
D. 0. MEDLEY, Box 296, Marfa, Texas 
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hogs sold at $11.70. This price was well maintained until 
about the third week, when prices began to drop. At the 
close of the month, fat hogs sold at $10. 

Sheep.—Sheep trade was active throughout the month, 
fat lambs showing an advance of around 25 to 35 cents, and 
feeders were 20 to 25 cents up. Fat ewes sold generally steady. 
At the beginning of the month good-quality fat lambs were 
bringing $13 a hundred, while at the close they sold up to 
$13.35. Feeding lambs were selling at $13.40 for top grades 
early in October, and $13.60 on the closing day. Fat ewes sold 
generally at $5 to $5.50 early in the month, and about the 
same prices prevailed at the close, with feeder ewes selling 
at $5 down. The demand for all classes of sheep and lambs 
was strong, and everything offered was disposed of readily 
from day to day. Feeders in the territory tributary to Denver 
are planning to finish a large number of sheep and lambs 
during the coming season, and this stock is now going into 
the feed-lots rapidly. Indications point to a good demand and 
satisfactory prices throughout the present season. 


Horses.—Horse trade was active during the month. 
Buyers were numerous at all auction sales, and large ship- 
ments were made to the East and South, as well as numerous 
consignments to points in this territory. Good-quality heavy 
draft-horses are selling readily at $100 to $175 a head, and 
on up for the fancy kind. Chunks are bringing from $60 to 
$90, and light horses from $50 down. 


THE CALIFORNIA MARKET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., October 26, 1927. 


Wea PACKER BUYERS reaching out for their beef- 
cattle supplies, good fat cattle with short freight hauls 
are placed in a strong position and are selling at a slight 
premium. Good fat steers, with average to heavy freight, 
are bringing $8.25 to $8.50; good cows, $6.25 to $6.50; and 
good dehorned heifers, $7 to $7.25, all f. o. b. railroad or 
shipping point. The calf market is active, with good light 
calves bringing from $10.50 to $11, f. o. b. ranch. 

Feeder cattle are moving in fair volume, but it is evi- 
dent that prices asked are high enough to cause many 
California grass men to curtail their purchases. This prob- 
ably will react favorably for the beef industry, as lightly 
stocked ranges mean better beef, and the usual result is a 
better net to the grower than if ranges are stocked to capa- 
city. Nevada feeder steers are going at 7% cents and cows 
at 5% cents; small lots of northern Nevada feeders bringing 
$55 and dry cows $40. Yearling steers of choice quality 
are selling at $40 per head. All prices are f. o. b. Arizona 
points. 


DIMINISHED CATTLE SLAUGHTER REFLECTED 
IN HIDE STOCKS 


IDES ARE FIRM in the heavier grades, reflecting 

strength in the sole-leather market. Upper-leather 
stock is easier. After the surprisingly heavy shoe production 
of the past few months, that trade is slowing down. Stocks 
of both hides and leather have been whittled down to a hand- 
to-mouth basis, in consequence of diminished cattle slaughter 
and heavy shoe production, putting the hide market on 2 
strong statistical basis. 

All through the summer and fall the big packers have 
kept hide stocks well sold up, and have confidence that present 
prices will be maintained, if not advanced. Independent pack- 
ers are also well sold up. 
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The high point in hide values since the war was recorded the same grade sold at 16% cents, and at the low point in 
in October, when No. 1 green-salted hides of heavy packer April, 1926, the limit was 11 cents; indicating an increase in 
e steers sold in Chicago at 23% cents. At the low point of the excess of 100 per cent meanwhile. Im 1925 the low point was 
year, last March, 14 cents was the pinnacle. In October, 1926, 14% cents, in April; the high point, 17% cents, in October. 
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FURTHER APPRECIATION LOOKED FOR 
IN WOOL 


J. E. P, 


NDERLYING STRENGTH is the main feature of the 

wool market. There has been profuse prognostication of 
reaction, but the wise people in the trade, knowing that sup- 
ply is far from abundant, realize that further appreciation is 
more probable than lower prices. Wool-trade organs are mak- 
ing a futile attempt to talk the market down, and it is evident 
that strenuous effort will be made along that line by both 
dealers and manufacturers, pending removal of the 1928 clip 
from the sheep’s back. Early in 1927 growers were in selling 





locomotives. 


and air brake material $617,600. 


interested. 
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mood, but, having sensed the security of their position mean- 
while, are not likely to yield to high-pressure buying tactics. 
The world’s wool markets are strong. The only rift in the 
sky is disturbance of the German industrial situation, due to 
Communistic activity; but that is not regarded seriously. 
Russia, which has been active in the world’s markets since 
Great Britain broke with the Soviet, is paying for heavy wool 
purchases promptly; otherwise its buying power would be 
crippled, and every country with a woolen industry is short 
of raw material. The long Australian drought has been re- 
sponsible for heavy sheep mortality, which will substantially 
contract wool production in the Southern Hemisphere, further 
fortifying the strategic position of the domestic grower. 





Santa Fe Purchases Promote Prosperity 





~~. the Santa Fe is itself a large employer of labor—its payroll 
in 1926 totalled $107,000,000, and its employes number more 
than 75,000—indirectly as a buyer of materials and supplies it helps to 
furnish employment to many more. Such purchases last year exceeded 
$64,000,000. In addition it bought over $12,000,000 of new cars and 


Its largest class of material was fuel, which totalled $24,360,000. 
This consisted of about 2,267,000 tons of coal, and 507,800,000 gallons 
of fuel oil. The use of coal or oil on any division is determined primarily 
by which is the cheaper fuel in that locality. 

The second largest class of purchases was iron and steel products, 
for which the oS was approximately $19,750,000. This in- 
cluded an expenditure of $9,500,000 for 152,700 tons of rail, frogs, 
switches, and fastenings. $1,500,000 went for wheels, axles, and tires 
and $306,000 for flues and tubes for locomotives. Bridges, turntables, 
structural steel, forgings, and fabricated, unfabricated, and pressed steel 
took nearly $3,000,000. Steel and iron are basic necessities in railroading. 


Purchases of forest products totalled $6,412,000, which included 
Over 3,000,000 cross ties, and large quantities of lumber and timbers. 
The Santa Fe creosotes its ties and much of its timbers, otherwise 
greater quantities would be needed each year. 


Folders, report blanks, notices, tickets, tariffs, and various items in 
the stationery line required $1,225,000, electrical materials $660,000, 
lubricating oil and grease, illuminating oils, waste, etc., $1,180,000, 


These purchases were necessary to maintain the railroad properly 
and to give satisfactory service to the public. They were covered by 
130,000 invoices and were made from 3,347 individuals and firms. 
Note the wide spread of this buying. 

Thus the Santa Fe and all railroads are an important factor in main- 
taining the prosperity of our country through the employment arising 
from these large purchases of supplies, as well as the millions directly 
disbursed among their own employes for services. 

When the railroads are doing well, they buy materials and supplies 
on a larger scale than when net revenues fall off. Money thus spent 
mainly pays for the labor of many persons, helping merchants, farmers, 
everybody—your own community included. You therefore are vitally 


W. B. STOREY, President 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


Railway System. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 
“ SLAUGHTER STEERS: Oct. 31,1927. Oct.3,1927 Nov. 1, 1926 
t Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................ $16.90-17.75 $15.50-16.50 $10.00-11.75 AN AH 
| ' COO ccercscuricevereascnpsisserssnmemnesenenrerensorereeeecse ISAO-DT00 19950-1896 9.16-01.58 
y: Choice (1,100 Ibs. down) -.....2---:-.---. 16.50-17.50  15.50-16.25 11.50-12.40 
ce IE Shieh iciaesatadlinncaigaen 12.75-16.50 11.75-18.50 —9.75-11.75 
- a ‘cic aman Caen Cottonseed Feed Products 
be YEARLING STEERS: ° 
w Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)........ 12.25-16.25 11.25-15.75 —9.40-12.25 All Preparations 
e. HEIFERS: NUT CAKE (large) SHEEP CAKE (medium) 
1 Good to ChOICC...ecccceeeececccceseeeesesseeeeeee 9.00-15.00 —-9.50-14.75 7.25 11.25 MEAL (fine-ground) PEA CAKE (small) 
y COWS: SCREENINGS (fine-cracked unground) 
er A We i isiissitissirnrenitineins .25-10. .50-10.50 15- 7.25 . 
5 eee a = Are manufactured and tested to stand official 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: inspection and give customer satisfaction 
‘it Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)........- 9.50-11.00  9.00-10.50 = 7.00- 8.35 
Common to Mediumn..csccccscsccceesceeeeee 7.50- 9.50  7.25- 9.00 5.50 7.00 ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 
Good to Choice (800 lbs. down)........ 9.25-10.50 8.75-10.25 7.00- 8.50 Straight carloads 20 tons minimum or more, or 
Common to Medium.............--..-0-se0-00+ 7.25- 9.25 7.00- 8.75 5.00- 7.00 mixed carloads any and all preparations assorted to 
HOGS: suit your needs. 
Medium Weight (200 to 250 Ibs.)....... 9.60-10.40 11.25-12.00 —12.00-13.50 WRITE Address WIRE 
LAMBS: QUANAH COTTON OIL COMPANY 
Medium to Choice......::ccccsc00sss-ccseeeeee 12.50-14.15 12.25-14.15 —12.00-14.10 
Quanah, Texas 
FEEDSTUFFS i 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, of 43 per cent protein 

content, f. o. b. Texas points, sold at $32.20 on November 

3. Hay prices at Kansas City on November 1 were as follows: 
Prairie—No. 1, $10.50 to $12.50; No. 2, $8 to $10; No. 3, $5.50 C tt d C k 

to $7.50; alfalfa—select dairy, $20 to $21; choice, $19 to $20; O onsee a ec 

No. 1, $17.50 to $18.50; No. 2, $12.50 to $15; No. 3, $9 to $12; 

timothy—No. 1, $12.50 to $13.50; standard, $11 to $12; No. 2, 


$9.50 to $10.50; No. 3, $8 to $9; clover-mixed—light, $12 to and Meal 


$13; No. 1, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $7.50 to $10; clover—No. 
1, $10 to $11; No. 2, $8 to $9.50. We are now offering New Crop Cracked - 
Cottonseed Cake, Nut and Pea Size, and 
Meal, prime 43 per cent protein quality. 





















Before placing your order, 
secure our prices, as we 
may be able to sawe you 
money. 


Stockgrowers, Incorporated 


COMMERCIAL FEED-YARDS 
OGDEN UTAH 
ANNOUNCES 
Effective October 15, 1927 


The following Schedule of Prices: 









SWEETWATER COTTON OIL CO. 


Sweetwater, Texas 











































RATION — PER TON— 
Kind Grain Syrup Alfalfa Barley Corn 
Te aac 10% 20% 10% $21.00 $21.70 
ee aid 30% 20% 50% 25.30 27.40 
I IP ~cinisivn 50% 20% 30% 29.50 33.00 





The above prices include all labor connected with | WANTED TO BUY 
feeding and caring for the live stock fed in our yards, 
as well as unloading and loading at shipping time. Second-Hand Cottonseed Meal and Cake Bags; also 
No. 1 feed is used to start both cattle and sheep, all kinds of Feed Bags. Write us for prices. 
No. 3 to fatten, and No. 5 to finish. Bruce Bag and Burlap Company 
These well-balanced rations put on the requisite 1613 Pearlstone Street Dallas, Texas | 
amount of gain, and produce a splendid finish. Our . 
improved feed-yards are equipped better than ever A a nea ne 


to give live-stock feeders the most profitable results. 
We are now prepared to book your reservations for 
feeding space, and suggest that you make such res- 
ervations immediately. 
Scientific and economic feeding produces the most 
beef or mutton in a given time on the least feed, 










HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 
460 Rooms with Bath Opened June 5, 1926 


The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block from all 
street cars. One mile from the noise. 


The leading hotel of Denver 
“Chief” Gonzales and his “Royals” every evening 
CHARLES F. CARROLL, General Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 






We respectfully solicit your feeding business. 


JACK MURRAY, Sheep Department 
C. L. HEREN, Cattle Department 
T. J. UPTON, Office 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
and slaughter of. live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
the month of September, 1927, compared with September, 1926, 


e and for the nine months ending September, 1927 and 1926: 
A New Victrola 


RECEIPTS 
Table model; plays al! 


Nine Months Ending 








September ptember 
records; brown mahog- setlist ascetic 
any 1927 1926 1927 1926 

2 Cattle*............. 1,988,442 | 2,396,530 | 16,091,317 | 16,891,094 

$ 5 Terms if Calves. 506,881 | 569,957 | 4,806,718 | 5,049,542 

i i cdi 2,565,001 | 2,819,169 | 30,496,482 | 29,046,979 

You Wish DNECD... <n. -25.52 2,848,188 | 3,278,819 | 16,841,976 | 17,155,443 

Orthophonic Victrolas, $75 to $335; New TOTAL SHIPMENTS;+ 

Old-type Phonographs, $25 up. Rebuilt in- September oe 
struments of all kinds at bargain prices. a as pon a 

Write for Music Catalogs of any kind Cattle*............. 905,747 | 1,099,783 | 6,028,755 | 6,242,037 

Hogs... 1,050,608 | 1,142'404 | 11,138.709 | 11,045,350 

' a 1,734,087 | 2,123,788 | 8,357,590 | 8,583,846 


| AMGHT- GMPBELLS STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Nine Months Ending 
September 





1625-31 California St., Denver September 





Pueblo Colorado Springs Cheyenne 1927 1926 1927 1926 
ng cael 406,936 521,405 | 2,004,417 | 2,147,369 
Calves.......:...... 22,395 26,199 153,573 133,733 
Re ssc 48,263 84,254 636,207 557,546 
sSheep.............-- 946,749 | 1,092,695 | 2,668,575 | 2,756,966 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
The Will C. Barnes Calf D’Horner ———— 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


















September — aoe 
Takes the horn Your 
$3.75 out clean money back 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Postpaid aie = — Cattle*............. 1,084,591 | 1,290,45° | 9,948,067 | 10,031,968 
For calves two to claim. Calves.............. 331,040 | 378,472 | 3,424,898 | 3,608,692 
ten months old =, market is scscnsineos 1,511,915 | 1,673,354 | 19,334,635 | 17,986,690 
a Sheep.............. 1,101,372 | 1,146,961 | 8,465,458 | 8,521,396 
twenty-five *Includes calves. {Includes stockers and feeders. 
years. 
The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 
a —_ cent Mo. — City, S. D. EXPORTS OF MEATS IN SEPTEMBER 
Genves, tele, Satahe, tee. ouea Stee, ten” BEEF PRODUCTS 
PinWorirre:, roma Gat Guns Gat 
rv) orth, Tex. omona, Cal. gary, x We - 
Send a check for one today September Nine ae 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Beef, fresh.......... 131,865 137,542 1,329,538 1,908,382 
Beef, pickled. ; 1,369,822 2,478,002 | 12,471,405 | 14,947,575 
Beef, canned... ........... 107,639 189,298 2,210,524 2,050,058 
HD OB srercicionsienes 6,019,971 9,466,862 | 64,613,999 | 74,079,905 
Totals...............1___ 7,629,297 | 12,271,704 | 80,625,464 | _ 92,985,920 


PORK PRODUCTS 


for Cowboys 


September Nine Months Ending 
e September 
Any Style or Design 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
Send for Catalog Pork, fresbecccceoseeses---. 532,419 772,954 5,351,296 | 10,288,511 
z See? se Pork, pickled............. 3,347,294 2,842,067 23,120,620 22,109,350 
Be ee 3 ON ag TEA 11,619,752 14,869,764 82,580,434 | 117,655,973 
DAVE PASADA we Sa Cumberland sides...... 1,104,654 595,706 7,015,703 11,105,015 
& Hams and shoulders.| 11,122,944 11,424,776 97,702,735 | 147,090,397 
Wiltshire sides........... 104,904 36,529 517,803 5,979,450 
1640 Cahuenga Ave. Sausage, canned........ 217.299 327.796 2,894,561 2'833,439 
i % eee 59,735.969| 61,577,221 | 518,456,672 | 545,804,751 
Hollywood, Calif. Lard compounds....... 770,894 478,520 7,727,117 7,014,582 
Neutral lard............... 1,546,043 1,288,497 15,697,621 13,435,758 








90,102,172 94,213,830 761,064,562 883,267,226 





ee se 
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LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE REPORT 
FOR OCTOBER 


Ranges.—Ranges had a good supply 
of feed, and were in much better condi- 
tion than at this time last fall, except in 
Texas and Oklahoma, where the feed 
had not had time to develop after recent 
rains, says the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in its October report. Im a 
few of the northern sections late curing 
had resulted in a slight seasonal decline. 
Winter range prospects were very prom- 
ising, except on the desert ranges of 
Nevada, western Utah, and southwest- 
ern Wyoming. Frost had done some 
damage to higher and northern ranges. 
Condition of ranges was 94 per cent of 
normal, compared with 95 per cent in 
September and 83 per cent a year ago. 


Cattle-—Cattle were coming from the 
ranges in very good flesh, while the 
grass-fat animals from the intermoun- 
tain country, Montana, and the Dakotas 
were much better than last fall. The 
movement had been retarded in some 
areas, due to late curing of feed. Im- 
proved prices had resulted in some local 
demand for breeding stock, and there 
was a tendency to hold more heifers and 
heifer calves, resulting in the culling 
and shipping of more off-grade and less 
desirable cows. Better prices in some 
sections had brought about the moving 
of considerable numbers of large steers 
from the already light supply. The 
West had an unusally large calf crop 
this year. Condition of cattle and calves 
was estimated at 93 per cent of normal 
—the same as the previous month, and 
comparing with 90 per cent a year ago. 


Sheep.—Sheep and lambs had moved 
from summer ranges in very good flesh. 
Conditions in Texas had been greatly 
improved by rains. The only areas with 
unfavorable winter prospects were part. 
of the desert ranges of Utah, Nevada, 
and southwestern Wyoming. There was 
a strong demand for ewe lambs and 
young ewes from local sources, while the 
demand for old ewes was not so strong 
as last fall. It seemed that most of the 
ewe lambs suitable for breeding pur- 
poses would be held. Condition of sheep 
and lambs was placed at 95 per cent of 
hormal, compared with 96 per cent in 
September and 93 per cent a year ago. 
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DECREASE IN CATTLE-FEEDING 
OPERATIONS 


Cattle-feeding this winter, both in the 
Corn Belt and in the West, will be on a 
smaller scale than last season, according 
to indications as interpreted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The reduction 
is ascribed to several causes, among 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 
Denver, Colo. 

We buy and sell Hogs, 


Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 
We are the only Co-operative Live Stook 


Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 
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which are a big falling-off in available 
supplies of feeders, with consequent 
higher prices, a threatened corn short- 
age in important feeding areas, and in- 
sufficient pastures in many sections dur- 
ing the early fall. 

Shipments of unfinished cattle passing 
through stock-yards to the Corn Belt 
states during the three months from 
July to September, inclusive, were 25 per 
cent less than for the same period last 


USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 
Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 


Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We own and operate three separate and 
distinct Salt Plants, practically under one 
roof, at Lyons, Kansas, and can make quick 
shipments of straight cars of any kind or 
size, or of assorted car lots of all kinds and 
sizes. 
AMERICAN TABLE SALT 
Is Over 99% Pure 


Address 


AMERICAN SALT CO. 


Waldheim Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE 


A fine cattle ranch in Lincoln County, Nebraska. Over 13,000 acres deeded 
land; two school sections and some other low-rental leased land available. 
About two scctions choice bottom hay, including 125 acres irrigated alfalfa, 
cutting in all from 1,500 to 2.000 tons of hay. Three houses (one with bath and 
toilet), cattle barns, sheds, granary and crib, stock scale, sorting yards, dehorn- 
ing chute, good dipping vat and boiler, machine sheds, etc., comprise the im- 


provements—all in first-class condition. 


Pastures are well watered with creek 


and windmills; fenced and cross-fenced in good shape. Excellent winter quar- 
ters, with shelter and running water to handle 1.000 to 1,500 cattle easily. 


Write KENT & BURKE CO., Genoa, Nebraska 








Cattle Currying Machine 
a Feed-Yard Necessity 





Our automatic currying and dipping machines will pay 
for themselves several times in the feeding of one load 
of cattle. No feed-yard should be without them. They 
curry and dip, make cattle restful by keeping skin free 
from all vermin. Thousands in use. 
feeders who have them will tell you that automatic 
currying and dipping machines make cattle do better 
and look better. Medicated oil feeds through brushes 
in arch without waste. Prices and demonstration on 


request. 





Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 


Pender, Nebraska 





Farmers and 








— 
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year and the smallest in ten years. For 
the first six months of 1927, shipments 
were 8 per cent below those of 1926 and 
the smallest since 1920. 

The improved outlook for corn caused 
by the favorable weather in September 
and October may be expected to stimu- 
late demand for feeder cattle in the 
Corn Belt. West of the Missouri River 
there will be much more corn than last 
year, which should have the effect oi 
increasing feeding operations in that 
region, if sufficient supplies can be ob- 
tained. 


NOW IS BEST TIME TO DIP FOR LICE 


Specialists in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry remind us that the fall months 
are the best time to clean up lice on 
farm animals. While lice are most 
troublesome in winter, effective treat- 
ment during the cold months is very 
difficult. In the northern parts of the 
United States the winter temperatures 
are generally too low for safe dipping 
or spraying. Dusting powders, which 
may be applied in cold weather, are of 
some value in holding parasites in check. 
but are not a dependable remedy. 

Both the biting and the sucking varie- 
ties of lice interfere with the feeding 
and rest of live stock. The latter also 
cause some loss of blood. For horses 
and cattle, arsenical dips, coal-tar creo- 
sote dips, or nicotine solutions are 
recommended; for hogs, crude petroleum 
or coal-tar creosote. 

Even if some individuals appear to be 
free from lice, it is important that all 
the animals in the herd be treated, as 
a few lice on an unsuspected animal 
may reinfest the whole herd. 


FOR SALE 


TWO FINE CHEAP RANCHES 
20,000 acres—2,000 deeded, 18,000 leased ; 


1,500 Herefords can be bought, 

64,000 acres—part deeded, part leased; 

4,000 white-faces can be bought. 

M. F. Simmons, Grand Ave. Temple, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





RANCH WANTED 
Wanted to hear from owner of 
good ranch for sale. State cash 
price and full particulars. 


D. F. BUSH, Minneapolis, Minn. 













RANCHES, large or small, for 
sale, exchange or lease in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Montana, California, Canada, Cen- 
tral and South Americas, Africa, 
islands of the sea. en 
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THE WORLD’S AUTOMOBILES 


Last year we published a list of the 
automobiles in use in the different coun- 
tries of the world, showing the tremen- 
dous lead of the United States in this 
field. Below we present a new list, re- 
vised to June 30, 1926, which we have 
borrowed from Commerce Reports, the 
weekly publication of the Department of 
Commerce. As will be seen, the United 


' States retains its position both in abso- 


lute and in relative numbers. Our table 
stops at countries having less than 4,000 
automobiles: 


Total Persons 
Country Number per 
of Auto- Auto- 
mobiles mobile 
United States .............. 19,954,347 6 
United Kingdom .......... 815,957 55 
WOENOR. acre ee 735,000 53 
SOA ice a 715,962 13 
RI soi cist ate Cntcaidacieds 323,000 193 
PARIRCE AIS oc5cccss Seeeseescels 291,212 20 
PEEP OTUATADS 323 oso So 178,050 55 
BUN nccctadacnntcascideeisiamotes 114,700 346 
New Zealand ................ 99,443 14 
RROID MAI” osses cs oie cesses 92,713 84 
a an nee Paeene 80.498 75 
SOMMERS cbr Se et 76,000 286 
Union of South Africa 69,350 105 
RUNES ed enh a eae 69,127 3,573 
NE, setts eho 66,567 51 
oT ee ee eee 63,650 
Netherlands .................. 56,300 
RIND: eatetcs eth cecit ania 45,782 
Dutch East Indies........ 38,050 
Switzerland .................. 37,500 
I cia Oia acca Sanueiadente 35,100 
NN ecstatic siete 32,698 
Irish Free State............ 31,959 
RIN fis oe 28,051 
RAIN aoc oo 27,627 
PUPAE ook. Se 23,600 
MR estat Page cy 20,800 
British Malaya.............. 20,700 
MEU REODS ooce gees 18,500 
Philippine Islands ...... 18,238 
PUMPPR NR oooh 17,596 
Czechoslovakia ............ 17,300 
Li EEE etn eine ee 16,970 
I oti i 16,425 
PI. icvaiicctiattietescctte 14,618 
RR iro 13,680 
NS Sioa 13,454 
MeN) 13,000 
WRG TRNOD: niece acct sccvcens 12,906 
UII: cuba iit Scein tec ig is 12,005 
ACOWRON: oa ee 9,510 
French Morocco .......... 9,200 
re 7,780 
MUN iia ccsintencac cs 7,230 
British West Africa.... 6,776 
WOUORIBT on cacoseccccesseces 6,537 
Yugoslavia. ............-....... 6,229 
Perea 5,572 
French Indo-China ...... 4,606 
Panama & Canal Zone 4,175 
Other countries ............ 193,199 
MONE, Sariesddintateall 24,589,249 71 


On July 1, 1927, a total of 20,991,333 
motor vehicles of all kinds were reg- 
istered in the United States. Revenue 
from registrations, licenses, etc., was 
$272,119,534, of which $188,525,679 has 
been allocated for state highways. 
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Needed a Clew.—A well-known minis- 
ter, famous for absent-mindedness, once 
met an old friend in the street and 
stopped to talk with him. When about 
to separate, the minister’s face suddenly 
assumed a puzzled expression. 

“Tom,” he said, “when we met, was I 
going up or down the street?” 

“Down,” replied Tom. 

The minister’s face cleared. “It’s all 
right, then. I had been home to lunch.” 
—Outlook. 


Doubtful Insurance.—Moses—“I have 
insured my house against fire and my 
crops against hail.” 

Levi—“I can understand the fire in- 
surance, but how can you make it hail?” 
—Le Rire (Paris). 










R. T. FRAZIER 


Famous 
Pueblo 
Saddles 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Send for new catalog 












THE NEWEST 


Snappiest, Most Stylish 
and Durable Saddles on 
the market, direct from 
the manufacturers. Write 
for Producer's Catalog 
No. 27. It’s free. 


Al. Furstnow Saddlery Co. 
Miles City, Montana 












iB on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 


Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 


Denver. Coro. 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufaec- 
turer’s oc Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 


Ook A OP dal Base 


be patented Rib Point and Double Bar 


They are superior to athers, Cost 
no aes. Attached in one ration, 
They are quesentent. Deot. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES, I 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utab. 














|| PRODUCERS 
|| CATTLE POOL 
| | In Operation 


Orders are still coming in for the National Producers 
Feeder Pool. 





Last year cattle for this Pool were obtained in Texas 
and Nebraska; 9,802 head were bought in Texas and 


1,398 head were bought in Nebraska. 


: Fifty-one head of calves were shipped in each ear, at 
1 E an average weight of 390 pounds. 
Co 


Thirty-seven head of yearlings were shipped in each 
car, at an average weight of 650 pounds. 


— Thirty head of two-year-olds were shipped in each car, 
at an average weight of 900 pounds. 





( 

ie This year many more cattle will be handled through 

. the Pool, since both range sellers and Corn Belt 

5 feeders like the direct dealing. 

-ct . * 

a The National Live Stock Producers 








o~ 7 il Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 


KANSAS CITY SIOUX CITY CINCINNATI CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS PITTSBURG FORT WORTH BUFFALO EVANSVILLE 
INDIANAPOLIS 











hh a 
Visit the 
International Live Stock Exposition 


November 26 to December 3 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 











SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE-STOCK SHOW 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 


HEREFORDS ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Tuesday, November 29, 1:00 P. M. Wednesday, November 30, 1:00 P. M. 


For information write R. J. Kinzer For particulars write W. H. Tomhave 
300 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City, Mo. Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


SHORTHORNS 
Thursday, December 1, 1:00 P. M. 


For catalogs address # 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association LY 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


1 
And Other Pure-Bred Live-Steck Sales Cf 


i 
Gi 
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Labntnth 


SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 


Ask Railroad Agent About Reduced Fares e 

A Season of Education, Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago a 
uh 

Lh 
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